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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Agricultuaal stock statistics. From a report to par- 
liament, we see that there are in Great Britain and 
Jreland 22,059,099 horses, worth $435,000,000; 
15,000,090 of black cattle, worth $1,075,000,000; 
50,009,009 of sheep, worth 335,000,000; 15,000,000 
of hogs, worth $91.350,000. Total $1,836,350 ,000. 

Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. It ap- 
pears to be a great object of the anti-protection par- 
ty to array these three great interests of the nation 
in antagonistical position to each other. We find 
the following paragraph in a speech made by Earl 
Spencer, at a meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, held on the 18'b of July. We 
copy it not more on account of its intrinsic interest 
than for the admirable manner in which the mutual 
inter-dependence of the three great branches of na- 
tional industry is set forth. How much wiser, more 
patriotic, and more beneficent in every way, is the 
spirit which thus seeks to reconcile these various in- 
terests, than that which is at present so prevalent 
among us. We find the account of this meeting in 
the London Times of July 19th: [. Nat. Int. 


“The greatness of the country depended on the 
prosperity of manufactures, its agriculture, and its 
commerce, and the Englishman who did not think so 
with regard to one was an enemy to all: He would 
take the interests inan order opposed to that in 
which his predilections lay. The manufactures of 
the country employed the greatest amount of man- 
ual labor. (‘‘No, no,” from Lord Kenyon) He 
could not conceive it possible that any one could dis- 
pute that manufactures were the great source of 
employment in this country. ‘There were millions 
of the honest industrious fellow-countrymen who 
owed theic daily bread to it. All classes felt when 
there was a falling off in that prosperity; they felt 
it in the rate of prices, and they felt it especially in 
the amount of encouragement of agriculture. What 
country, he would ask, ever existed in which it was 





possible to bring agriculture to its highest perfec- | 


tion, which depended on agriculture alone? (Cheers ) 
Theirs was a country rich and great in every line, 
and skilful and industrious in every line to which it 
had applied its energies. I! was the energy of this 
country which had given them every improvement 
in agriculture, and that excellence which, he tad nu 


doubt, they enjoyed beyond every o'her nation in| 


the world. (Cheers.) If he had to address an as- 
setnbly of Englishmen, of whatever description, he 
should have said that if there was a prosperity of 
any kind which they would applaud, it would be 
thatof the manufacturing interest; but when he ad- 
dressed an assembly of farmers, be felt more than 
ever confident that they would applaud him when he 
proposed to drink to the manulacturing prosperity 
of the country. (Cheers.) 

“The commerce of the country was another part 
of his toast, and no doubt it was a_ great branch of 
their national prosperity. It had given to them 
their naval superiority, and on it that superiority 
must continue to depend. (Cheers.) [a addressing 
them, and in asking them to drink to the prosperity 
of the commerce of the country, he was proposing 
a toast which he was sure they would drink with 
enthusiasm. 
tastes would lead him to propose the toast which had 
been assigned to him, but he now came to the sub 
ject of agriculture itself, and on that he felt he could 
address them with confidence. (Cheers.) With- 
oul agriculture the manufactures of the country 
could not be carried on, for without it the people 
would be miserable. He had always been in his 
own mind desirous to promote the improvement of 
agriculture in this country, and he coscurred wth 
his noble friend in the wisdom of establishing the 
society, as he believed that it had donea great deal 
of good, and had faith in its doing still more here 
after. The agricultural prosperity of the empire 
was a matier of the greatest importance. Ile had 
already stated to them what he felton the subject of 
manufactures and of commerce, but he felt that 
these applied only to parts of the community, while 
the question of agricultural prosperity applied to the 
whole.” 

In the London “Punch,” Lord Brougham, is re- 
presented en robe de nuit in bed, as the **Mrs. Cau- 
dle of the house of lords,” Jecturing Sir Rubert 

Vol. XIX—Sig. 2. 


He had altered the order in which his | 


Peel, who occupies the place of Mr. Caudle. ‘What 
do you say? Thank heaven you’re going to enjoy 
the recess, and you’ll be rid of me for some tnonths? 
Never mind. Depend upon it, when you come 
back, you shall have it again. No, J don’t raise the 
house, and set every body in it by the ears: but I’m 
not going togive upevery little privilege—though 
it's seldom 1 open my lips, goodness knows!” 

Scorztano. Stirling Castle. Bryant, editor of the 
N. Y. Evening Post, in one of his letters thus de- 
scribes a visit to this Castle: 

“We wentup through the little town to the Cas- 
tle, which is still kept in perfect order, and the ram- 
partsof which frown as grimly over the surround- 
ing country as they did centuries ago. No troaps, 
however, are now stationed here; a few old gunners 
only remain, and a major somebody—I forget his 
name—takes his dinner in the banquetting room, and 
sleeps in the bed-chamber of the Stuarts. J] wish I 
could communicate the impression which this castle 
and the surrounding region made upon me, with its 
vestiges of power and magnificence, and its present 
silence and desertion. 

“The passages to the dungeons in which pined 
the victims of state, in the very building where the 
court held its revels, are open, and the chapel in 
which princes and priucesses were christened and 
worshipped, and were crowned and wed, is turned 
into an armory. From its windows we were shown 
within the enclosure of the castle a green knoll, 
grazed by cattle, where the disloyal nobles of Scot- 
land were beheaded. 
enclosure, intersected with paths, which we were 
told was the tilting ground, or place of tournaments, 
and beside it rises a rock, where the Jadies of the 
/courtsat to witness the combats, and which is still 
|called the Ladies’ Rock. At the foot of the hill, to 
| the right of the castle, stretches what was once the 
royal park. It is shorn of its trees, part is convert- 
‘ed into a race course, part into a pasture for cows, 
;and the old wall which marked its limi's is falling 
| down. 
| “Near it you see a cluster of grassy embankments 





‘ofa curious form—circles and octagons, and paral- 
| lelograms, which bear the name of King James’s 
‘Knot, and once formed a part of the roval gardens, 
'where the sovereign used to divert himself with his 
‘courtiers. The cows now have the spot to them- 
{selves, and have made their own paths and alleys all 
over it. ‘Yonder, to the southwest of the castle,’ 
| said a sentinel who stood al the gate, ‘you see where 
a large field has been lately plougned, and beyond it 

is another, which Jooks very green. ‘That green ficld 
is the spot where the battle of Bannockburn was 
‘fought, aud the armies of England were deleated by 
Bruce. 

“J looked, and so fresh and bright was the verdure 
‘thatit seemed to me as if the earth was still fertiliz- 
|ed with the blood of those who fell in that desperate 
‘struggle for the crown of Scotland. Not far from 
| this spot was shown us where Wallace was defeated 
jat the battle of Faikirk. This region is now the 
‘scene of another and unbloody warfare—the war- 

fare between the free church and the government 
'chureh. Civse to the church of the establishment, 
‘at the foot of the rock of Stirling, the soldiers of the 
‘free church have erected their place of worship, 
‘and the sound of hammers from the unfinished inte- 
rior could be heard almost up to the castle.” 


! 


LATER. 

The Great Western steamer left Liverpool on the 23d 
August, and reached New York on the 9 h inst. having 
a rough passage of 17 days. She brought 145 passengers, 
among whom are the hon Daniel Jenifer, late U. 8. 
Minisier to Austria, hon. W. Boulware, late U. 8. 
Minister to Naples; and the hon. C. Hughes, late U.S 
Minister to the Hague. 

The packet ships Roscius, Hottinguer and Siddons, 
had arrived at Liverpoul. 

A dreadful explusiun from fire damp took place on the 
mi .es belonging to Wagystaff & Skidmore, near Dud- 
ley, by which tweniy meu were badly weunded—tour 
having died. 

The weather continued wmsettled—harvest was pro- 
gressing with variable result; some places yielded capi- 
ial crups, others suff red severely. 

The demand for Canadian corn and flour continued 
active. The duty on foreign wheat was, on the 22d 
Auyust, ls. lower than when the Caledonia sailed; now 
105. 10U. per ib. fur flour, 18s. per quarier fur wheat.— 
The market was 1) a state of feverish anxiety, but 
wWitheut activity—hopes aud fears influenced by every 





Close to the castle is a green | 


pissing cloul—dreadfully depressed were thsir spirits 
whenever a drenching rain occurred, and buoyant again 
as soon as it cleared away. Meantime the sickle was 
actively at work, and every touch of sunshine was ea- 
gerly embraced to get in the crop. ‘A few days—a week 
or fortnight,’ says the ‘Times, ‘would go far to repair 
the injury that has been done.’ Itis ascertained that at 
the las: of July the crop onthe ground was very full 
and of fair promise, bui it was later than usual in ma- 
turing. 

O11 the 20h and 2!st heavy starms lad advanced pri- 
ces 2d. per 70 Ib. on wheat, and holders demanded more 
—but on the 22J it cleared away finally, and down went 
prices agai, and no purchasers to be found. The 
Great Britain left all hands in reviving spirits. 

The root and vegetable crop was very promising.— 
‘Last year, we had nothing to feed our cattle with—this 
year we have not cuflicit cattle to eat the fuod we 
shall have.’ 

Official statistics of wheat and flour in bond, in Eng- 
land, from 1333 to 1845: 





Years. Quarters. Y~ars. Quarters. 
1833 618.590 | 1842 1,253 436 
1839 51 217] 1843 247,416 
1340 569,952 | 1844 604,122 
1841 597,872 | 1845 430,394 


The Iron Frade. in 1749 the quantity of pig iron 
produced in England was only 17,009 tons, from 59 fur- 
naces; in 1750, it had increased to 22 000 tons; in 1788, 
the amount wa: 63 0J0 tons, and 121 furnaces; in 1806, 
the number of furnaces had increased to 169, producing 
250,000 tons, and in 1820 the amount of pig iron in Eng- 
land was 400,000 tons, while, last year, the total produce 
of pig iron could not have been less than 800,000 tons, 
which has considerably increased in proportion in the 
first six months of the present year. 

The demand for Scotch [ron has greatly improved, 
and prices slightly advanced. Both speculators and ex- 
porters have lately been operating to a fair extent; pres- 
ent prices are likely to be maintained, if not advanced. 
Pig in the Clyde 653. to 67s. 6d; bar in Wales 14s. to 
1503. Rail way bars in London £9. 103. to £10; Brit- 
ish bar £3 to £3 73. 64., and rods £9 tu 9 10s. 

The Queen's tour, The British press have ample em- 
ployment in publishing the letters of their corps of re- 
| porters, sent to the continent to keepin sight of their 
}Qiucen and Prince, now luxurating amongst their Ger- 
man connexions. The Paris journals have reporters 
also to keep her majesty in view; and indeed the conti- 
nental presses are filled daily with column upon column 
of the “important details.” The Queen was at May- 
ence on the 17th ult. to leave next day for Coburg. At 
the grand dinrer at Bruhl, the King of Prussia made a 
speech, asd gave as a toast, “fer Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Briain and Ireland. Long live Queen Victoria 
and her most illustrious consort!” Itis said, that the 
sen'iment has been unfavorably received in some quar- 
ters. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND BRAZIL. 

News from Brazil to the 14'h of July was receiv- 
ed at Liverpool by the express packet, which 
brought also €20.000 in gold and diamonds. It was 
thought that a treaty of some kind had been made 
between England and Brazil, a rough draft of which 
is said to have been brought. 


France remains gniet. It appears certain, says 
the National, that Louis Philippe has several times 
advised Mde. Munoz (Queen Maria Christina) to 
return to France. [tis also very positively stated, 
that steps have been very actively and perseveringly 
taken to ensure a marriage between the Duke de 
Montpensier and the Infanta Donna Louisa Fernan- 
da. 

A fire in the naval arsenal at Toulon attributed to 
incendiries, possibly hired for the purpose, had des- 
troyed an immense amount of the naval munitions 
of war at that port. 


Germany. Religious riots at Leipsic. Accounts 
from Germany give a deplorable account of the 
state of Saxony and other parts of Germany, in 
consequence of the religious excitement which pre- 
vails in that country aad which is every day increas- 
ing. On the J]2th of August a very serious riot 
broke out at Leipsic, and, according to the latest ac- 
counts, thal city was stil! ina state of the greatest 
excitement. On that day Prince John of Saxony, the 
general in command of the Communal Guards, ar- 
rived at Leipsic to review the guards. An immense 
crowd of the inhavitants assembled on the occasion, 
who received the prince on his arrival on the ground 
with shouts, hooting,, and cries of ‘Viva Ronge,” 
“Viva Robert Blum,” and “down with the Jesuits.” 
The review went off for some time quietly, but again 
the same shouts and cries were renewed, and the 
people were becoming very riotous. They sang the 
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Luther’s Cantique in full chorus, and an appropriate 
song from Schiller’s Rauber. The review, however, 
ssed_ off without any actual riot or outbreak, 
though the people were so exasperated and excited 
that they appeared ready for any mischief. In the 
evening a vast mass of the populace, and among 
them a great number of the students of the universi- 
ty, took possession of the square in front of the Ho- 
te] de Prusse, where the prince had taken up his 
quarters. The Cantique was again sung, and also 
the songs from Schiller and great excitement pre- 
vailed. At length some person threw a stone at the 
windows of the prince's apartments, and the exam 
ple was followed by thousands of others. ‘The 
whole of the windows of the hotel were demolished 
in a few minutes. Fearing that the guard of honor 
attending the prince would not be sufficient to repel 
an attack if it were attempted,a regiment of infan- 
try garrisoned in the town was called out at ten 
o’clock. Some attempt were made by the troops to 
disperse the crowds but finding them ineffectual, or- 
ders were given for them to fire. So unexpected 
was the discharge, that even those who were assist- 
ing the authorities to restore order were unable to 
get outof the way. Upwards of thirty persons 
were killed and wounded, among whom were two 
gentlemen in the employment of the government, 
an agent of police. and several persons who had ta- 
ken no part in the riot, and who were walking 
peaceably in front of the Hotel de Prusse. Nine 
persons were taken up dead on the spot. The ex- 
asperation of the people at the conduct of the mili 
lary is extreme, for it is said that there was no 
good reason that they should fire. The prince left 
Leipsic at daybreak on the 13th, but even at that 
hour a great number of the inhabitants were on foot, 
who hooted him till he was beyond the boundaries 
of the town. From the last accounts, it appears 
that the peace of the town was not again disturbed, 
buta great degree of excitement prevailed. The 
Communal Guards were on duty,and the trcops, 
against whom puvlic indignation wass.ill manifested, 
were confined to their barracks. Some additional 
troops from the neighborhoo! were brought to 
Leipsic in the course of the 13:h. In passing through 
the streets they were followed by crowus of students 


and others, and saluted with the most opprobrious | 
The greatest alaim still prevailed among | 


epithets. 
the inhabitants. Commerce was at astand still, and 
allthe shops were shut. Jt appears that the exas- 
peration of the people against Prince John pro- 
ceeded from the fact that he is one of the most open 
and declared opponents of the Protestant church, 
and that as a member of the council of state he op- 
posed the granting liberty to the new German 
Church to perform divine service according to its 
new forms. 

From other accounts it appears that the fact of 
the prince having sent his son to some other univer- 
sity than that of Leipsic had also given offence in 
that city. The prince was very coldly received at 
Chemnitz, through which he passed on his way to 
Leipsic. 

The Leipsic Journal, says: ‘*During the excitement 
a placard addressed to the students, and inviting 
them to assemble in the Gunsmith’s hall was posted 
at the corners of the streets—6U0 or 700 students, 
and three times that number of citizens accordingly 
met at the hour appointed. The point discussed was 
to what means should be adopted in order to obtain 
explanation for the blood which had been spilled, and 
at the same time sureties against the return of similar 
scenes of violence. Great enthusiasm was shown 
upon the occasion. It was fiually agreed to send au 
address to the municipal council. ‘The meeting ac- 
cordingly proceeded to choose a deputation. The 
question was then taised whether the address should 
be taken by the deputation merely, or by the entire 
assembly. 

The funeral of the persons killed during the affair 
of the 12th, took place on the 14th. Fortunately, the 
disturbances anticipated on the occasion were not 
realized. All passed off in perfect good order. Near- 
ly 20,000 persons joined in the procession. The 
crowd assembied ubout 5 o’clock in the morning 
upon the Public Place; and at 7 o’clock the cortege 
began to move forward. The relatives of the persous 
killed had agreed that one funeral ceremony should 
suffice fur all. 

Tie procession moved along the promenades to 
the Royal Place amid the most profound silence.— 
Some suspicions were entertained that a disturbance 
would take place upon approaching the Castle.— 
All passed off, however, with a few murmuts.— 
Four speeches were delivered at the entrance of the 
cemetery, where the procession halted. The autho- 
rities did not suffer the people to enter the burying 
ground. The funeral ceremony thus passed off tran- 
quilly, and the people dispersed without any other 
demonstration. 





— ~~ 


It is not, as was at first stated, the ministers of war 
and Ecclesiastical Aflairs who have arrived at Leip- 
sic, but M. Falkenstein, the minister of the interior, 
a person possessing great influence in the town, and 
who was sent here from Dresden. The deputation 
which was sent to Dresden to wait upon the king 
returned yesterday. 

His majesty gave auience to the deputies, and 
evinced the deepest emotion. The tears shed upon 
the occasion told them as plainly as words could do, 
ihat this sad event was one of the most cruel trials of 
his life The king, however, did not judge it meet 
to make any formal concession, the demands of the 
municipality appeared to him to denote too great a 
want of confidence in his government. 

Reinforcemerts of infantry, cavalry and artillery | 
had reached the villages around Leipsic, in order to 
render assistance to the garrison should it be neces- 
sary. 

Switzer.ann. Religious disputes, (what a pros- 
titution of language.) ‘Religious disputes,” con- 
tinue to increase, and a fearful and bloody contest 
seems impending between brethren of the same com- 


munity. 

Spain. Nothing new, except changes in the ca 
binet. 

Greece. The disorders on the frontiers still con- 


tinued. At Athens it was considered probable that 
a coalition would take place between Metaxa and 
Mavrocordato, before which Colletti would be forced 
to give way. 

Inpia. The cholera had reappeared at almost eve- 
ry station in Western India, and had committed most 
frightful ravages on the native inhabitants, although 
the number of its European victims had been com- 
paratively small. Inthe Punjaub it had made sad 
havoc, carrying off at Lahore from 500 to 6U0 daily, 
from 20,000 to 30,000 had fallen victims to it. The 
rebellion of Peshara Singh was becoming every day 
more formidable. The great body of the royal 
troops has it is said, refused to take up arms against 
him. If this statement be correct, he may be ex- 
pected to walk over the ground. One of his latest 
exploits was an atlack, and plunder of a small party 
engaged in conveying six lacs of rupees from La. 
hore to Peshawur. Ghoolah Singh continued at La- 
hore, but had made nofurther movement. The news 
from Scinde is altogether of a pacific character, al- 
though the fact that the reinforcements had been de- 
mand at Shalipoor had given rise to warlike rumors. 
Having reduced his foes to obedience, Sir Charles 
Napier was engaged in levying transit dues on all 
grain, sugar, ghee, fire wood, &c., brought to any 
wilitary cantonment, by which he expects to add a 
half to the revenues of Scinde. 7 

Cauirornia. ‘The last Boonsville Observer, says 
that five or six men passed through that town on 
Monday last, with pack mules, on their return from 
California. They were from St. Louis county, Mo., 
and were returning to their old homes, dissatisfied 
with the country which they had visited in search of 
a new and bet er location. 

The Belgian ministry, since the crisis of a month 
ago, has been entirely remodelled. The following, 
it is said, is its present composition: Foreign Affairs, 
M. Deschamps; Interior, M. Van de Weyer; Public 
Works, M. d’Hotfsmidt; Finances, M. Malau; Justice, 
M.d’Anethan, War, M. Dupont. The twd last made 
a part of the former administration. 


BELGIUM. 

Affairs of the River Plate. A correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce thus communicates the lates? 
intelligence in a letter dated at Buenos Ayres on the 
Sth of July: 

‘The English and French ministers have signified 
to the Argentine government that there will be land- 
ed from the squadrons of their respective countries 
off Montevideo, English and French troops, who 
will oblige gen. Oribe to retire from before the city; 
and the Argentines will not withdraw their forces. 
The two ministers have also positively declined al- 
lowing the blockade of the port of Montevideo by the 
Argentine squadron. The Argentine government 
have requested the mediation of the charge d’affairs 
of the U. States, (Mr. William Brent, jr.) whaqac- 
cepted it, but the English and French ministers de- 
clined it, on the ground of his not being of equal 
rank; and there seems to be but little doubt of their 
receiving their passports immediately. 

“The Argentine government will not allow Eu- 
ropean nations to regylate their political affairs, and, 
if driven to the necesSity, they declare that they will 
issue privateers’ commissions against English and 
French commerce, whose present avowed intention 
is to take possession of the Island of Martin Garcia 
and blockade the port of Buenos Ayres, which will 
produce retaliation from the Argentine government.” 

MEXICO. 


August. rosz Maria Orntez Mawnasrerro, secreta- 
ry of foreign affairs of government and police, was 
the only one thatconsented to remain. That officer, 
the 11th, officially informs congress, that ‘His Ex. 
cellency the President ad interim requests me to 
communicate to you, that notwithstanding the tal- 
ents, the patriotism and, integrity of those who, in 
the present difficulties, have the honor to administer 
the departments, viz: Luis G. Cuevas, Mariano Riva 
Palacio, Luis de la Rosa, and Pedro Garcia Conde, 
he has, with regret, found himself compelled to ac- 
cept their resignation. Until] a new ministry can be 
formed, it is proper that a provisional ministry be 
formed, in order that the public affairs may not suf. 
fer. His Excellency therefore confers the offices of 
Minister of Justice and of War upon Jose Maria 
Duran and Juan Luis de Leon, and upon me, be- 
sides that I now administer, the office of Minister of 
Finance. 

In the Diario del Gobierno, of the 12th, there is a 
communication from the same Minister thanking 
those who had resigned, for tre ability with which 
they had discharged their du'ies. The new Minis- 
try was not formed at the last dates, nor will it be 
done before the inauguration of the new President, 
and who that would be vas not yet certain. 

The Diario of the 12th contained two proclama- 
tions of General Arista; one addressed to the people 
of the departments of Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and 
Tamaulipas, calling them to arms; the other, to the 
troops under his command to excite their martial 
ardor. The last is in the following language: 

“Comrades: The Supreme Executive has sent to 
me by express the news that the United States, in 
pursuance of their ambitious views, having teken 
possession of the departs.ent of Texas, he had de- 
manded a declaration of war from the congress 
against that unjust nation. 

“The time to fight is come. We must prepare 
with the ardor inspired by duly and patriotism, when 
an attack is made upon the soil, the honor, and the 
pride of the nation. 

‘J am sure, comrades, that those presumptuous 
Americans will be greatly disappointed, when they 
find that our soldiers are notso contemptible as they 
thought, and that they cannot conquer them. 

“] address you under the influence of a lively en- 
thusiasm. All fanciful doubt is vanished; the ques- 
tion is decided; and we are abcut to commence the 
most righteous war that we ever waged. Laurels 
await us! To arms! It is the only means of avenging 
our honor, insulted by a nation that boasts of its libe- 
rality and civilization. 

“Arms are the oniy arguments to use against ban- 
ditti and men without good faith. Let us hope for 
that justice which is inveked by al! society and the 
decision of the civilized world. 

‘Our lot will be envied by the rest of the army.— 
We are nearest the theatre of war; we are the first 
to avenge the outrages on our country, and to ragvish 
from the usurpers the object of their rapine. 

“Large bodies of troops are on their march; they 
will soon be here to share our dangers and repulse the 
enemy. 

“The veterans of the north have given proofs their 
valor and constancy; they are accustomed to con- 
quer this presumptuous race’ I know your worth, 
and ow dearly you love to serve your country. It 
is for this that 1 am pleased to command you and to 
lead you the combat, in which your comrade and 
best friend will be proud to follow your example. 

“MARIANO ARISTA.” 

Captain Gomez, of the schooner Joaquim, who 
brought the foregoing news, states that there was a 
rumor when he sailed from Tampico that General 
Herrera was elected president, and that fifteen hun- 
dred troops were marching from the interior to join 
Gen. Paredes, who had already two thousand; that 
when the junction was effected the forces would 
march upon Galveston by the northern route, while 
Gen. Arista attacked Gen. Taylor. Captain G. also 
says the Mexicans had despatched emissaries to stir 
up the slaves in Texas. 








NATIONAL AFFA:iRS, 
EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Seth Belden, surveyor and inspector of the re- 
venue for the port of Hartford, vice Penfield B. 
Goodsell, removed. 

John T. Pickett,of Kentucky, consul of the United 
States for Turk’s Island in the place of Abraham 
Morrell, reealled. 

Silas A. Comstock, naval officer for the district of 
Providence, Rhode Island, vice Moses Richardson, 
re noved. 

William Crosby, of Ohio, as consul for the port of 








Tne Capiwet. The dissoluticn of the cabinet was 





announced to Cengress by the President, on the 4th 


Talcahuano, in Chili, in the place of Paul H. Dela- 
no, recalled. 
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t of New Orleaos, La. vice Thomas Barret, re- 


tric 

sed. ak 
age T, Miller, naval officer for the district of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, vice James Owen re- 


ved. ; 
i alexander Perter, as marshal of the U States 


for the district of Delaware, in the place of John 
McClung, resigned. 





DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 
The president of the United States has recognised 


1 Frederick Klett as consul of Wurtemburg for the 


ort of Puilade!phia. 193 
Nicholas Basler, of Louisville, consul of Switzer- 
land, for the states of Indiana, Ohio, [linois, Ken- 
tucky, and Michigan, and the territeries of Wiscon- 
Iowa. 
A. H. Everett, who went out in the U. S. ship 


q Columbus, on his way to China, was expected to ree 


turn from Rio to the U. States in 


conseqneuce of 1l 
health. ; 


ean 


Tue ZoLu-VEREIN AND THE Brazics. A report 
was current at Berlin on the ]1th ult. that the nego- 
jiations between the German customs union and the 
government of Brazil have been broken o‘f. 
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Tue NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY SURVEYS ar2 about 
~ being finally couciuded. A line thirty teet wide was 
P cut through the forests, and cast iron monuments 
four feet above ground, erected at regular intervals. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Register’s office, September 1, 1845. 
The following regulations have been adopted re- 


Wel SS 


~ Jative to the payment of certificates of the principal 


ce 


‘of the old public debt, and also all unclavmed dividends 
‘due from the United States to ladividuals: 
' 4, All receipts for money must be made on the 


‘books in the Register’s Office, so that the same re-, 


‘cord which stows ihe debt may also show its pay- 
ment. 
®. Payment will be made to the claimant in per- 
son, or to his attorney, on signing a receipt upon the 
. proper book. 
3. Payment will also be made to an executor or 
adminisirator, or to his ailtorney. 
| 4. If applied for by an executor, he must produce 
ha copy of the will, certified to have been duly prov- 
ved, under the hand seal of the probate court before 
} whom it was proved; or a certificate under the hand 
‘and seal of the said oourt that such will had been 
‘duly proved, and that such person had been duly ap- 
(pointed executor and had qualified. 


5. lfapphed for by an aiministrator, he must pro- | . : h 
\duce the jJetters of administration duly granted by a| exchanged at Vera Cruz, between the Saratoga aad 


| probate court, or a copy thereof under the hand and 
tseal of such court, as a certificate by said court under 
$ils hand and seal, certifying that such person had 
deen duly appolniec administrator to act us such. 

6. Ail powers of ailorney should reter to the loan 
oflice or agency irom which the dividend was re | 
giurned to the treas.ry,and must be witnessed by one 

or more wiluesses, Stating his place of residence; and 
ff alsu duly ackuow ledged or proved velure a notary 
public, to be certified under his hand and official | 
Pseal, or before a justice of the peace, whose signa-| 
lure shall be cerlifed to be genuine under the hand 
aud seal of the clerk of the. court, and that such | 
gjustice is in Commission and authorised to act. Said 
spewers of alilorney may also be ackuuwledyed betore 
ga U. States judge or district allory, or a member of | 

ongress. 
7. Persons wishing to ascertain whether any sums | 
gare standing to their credit on the bouks of the Kee | 





egister’s Ollice, or to the credit of their testator or in-; 
leslale, or ancestor, can receive accurate informa. 
liun Without charge by addvessing letters to the Re- | 
misier ul tue Jreasury, staitng the name, age, resi- 
gence, and cailing of ihe person to whom the claim | 
riginally belonged; and if dead, when and where he | 
Bled; aud staling, in addition, who are his executors: 
Cr adwministraturs, and their residence. When re-| 
uesied, they will also be furnished with printed | 
@erms and instructions for drawing what may be due. | 
8. lu order lo save expense, as far us practicable, | 





0 public creditors, in all cases wfiere it is ascertain: | 
dihere is a su:n due, powers of atlorney may be| 
fave in blank, to be litled up at tuis office, or be! 
jade lu the ‘dtegisler oi the ireasury,” aud enclos-| 
Uto him by mai, on which the moucy willbe drawa 
wid veceipled, and paid im a check ou a Dank in the; 
ily Ok Wastingion or New York, payable to the 
diiuant or his order. Such check will be forward-| 
d without delay fur the full aumwouiut due, without 
PY charge alibedeparimeut. Jj le expense of local | 
efile for this class of claims will be unnecessary. 
R. H. Gitiget, Register of the Treasury. 


Dent Prieur, collector of the customs for the Dis- 


| 
| 
| 
' 


| same river. 


lof ‘Texas, froin Mexico, end 





RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 

The official journal at Washington, considers the 
laiest news from Mexico, as “full of fury, but signi- 
fying nothing.”” The Union says: ‘Congress had vo- 
ted a loan of fifteen millions, but where is the mo- 
ney to come from? They talk of sending 25,000 
troops to the frontier, but the number advancing falis 
far short of that. They threaten to make a rush up- 
on Texas; but the tardiness of their troops, and the 
alacrity of our own, will prevent any coup de main. 
Gen. Taylor conceives himself to be strong enough 
to withstand any attack which the Mexicans at Ma- 
tamoras may affect to make upon him; and as soon 
as he receives further reinforcements of regular 
troops, he is determined to send back to New Orle- 
ans the two gallant companies of volunteers who 
have rushed to his standard. The Mexicans talk of 
striking us without any forma! declaration of war; 
but the threat has reached us dbefure the blow, and, 
‘ forewarned,” we are now “forearmed.” We can 
scarcely suspect, therefore, that any blow will be 
;aimed at us. We defy all the threats, whilst we 
despise all their power.” 

“England probably holds peace or war in the palin 


sist Mexico, or to disturb the peace of the world.— 
The most violent journals in London, which have 
bitterly denounced our conduct in Texas, ani gross-’ 
ly misrepresented our character, seem unwilling to 
kindle a war out of the passions of Mexico. There 
is nothing warlike either in the effusions of her 
press, or in the speeches of ministers on the eve of 
the adjournment of parliament. The government 
has literally dispersed without any preparation to 
meet the events of war on this side of the Atlantic. 
The queen and her cortege have repaired to the con 
jtinent. Lord Aberdeen has joined the pageant. Sir 
| Robert Peel has retired to the country, to kill grou- 
‘se. We see no signs, indeed, of any expected move- 
| ment on the great theatre of political events. But 
(if England does not stand at the back of Mexico, 
and supply her with the means of war, it is not easy 
| to imagine that she will rush into hostilities with the 
| United Slates. 


| “The re-ciection of Herrera will usher in some 
'change of counsels. it will give confidence to the 
| measures which he may think proper to adopt. The, 
‘force of this government may silence the clamors of | 
‘the mob. ‘The country is partially recovering from | 
‘the first impression and the strong excitement aris- | 
ing from the annexation of Texas. Things cannot! 
long remain in the stalu in quo. The scene must! 
'shilt. A new act will be introduced. If his troops 
at Matamoras cannot cross the Rio Grande with im- 
punity, he will probably begin to feel the danger of 
doing anything, and the ridicule of doing nothing.— 
We are not sorry to thearof the civilities which were 














ithe town. We are not very much surprised to hear | 
‘the first whisper of a disposition, on her part, to re- 
sume the negotiation. But we shall scarcely en- 
courage any such proposition, until we are satisfied | 
that Mexico cannot possibly mistake our motives— 
until she be sufficienUy impressed with a sense of her 
own loleriovity—until she distinctly sees that we 
have no desire to make any but a permanent and 
honorable peace; aud tial no peace cam be perina- 
nent and honorable which does not settle all the 
cau-es of difference between the two countries. We 
can scarcely enter into any negotiations until all} 
these jiuspiting threats, all this gasconade frou Arts-| 
ta and ollers, which comes to us, has ceased.” 








ARMY JOURNAL. 

For the first time for many years, we lave at present 
suinething like a cunceitrated army. Gen’i Taylor has 
now more “regulars” under his iminediate cominand, 
than have been together since “the late war,” as the 
war of 1312-14 is ye: lumiliarly styled. Of the seven or 
eight thousand effective mien now Composiag the whole 
of the United States army, Geaeral Taylor has, by this 
time, nearly two thirds ia bis camp upon the Nueces, 
or upon the Riv Grande, Rio del Norte, or Rio Bravos 
by all which three latter appellations geographers have 
agreed, as if for the sake uf confusion, to desiguate the 





| of her hand; but she does not appear willing to as-| 
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their disposable forces upon the threatened frontier. 
The restof the republic can safely be trusted, for 
the time being, to an armed people. Let any mouar- 
chy in Europe venture such a demonstration. Not 
the slightest apprehension is entertained here. 

Shall we designate General Taylor’s command, as 
‘ The Army,” or only ‘The Army of observation?” 

The whole country is regarding every movement 
of this advance guard, we would call it, if we knew 
exactly where to look for the main body; (where to 
fiud the reserve, we know well enough). But ‘the 
army,” all the people of this country are now re- 
garding the movements of, with no small solicitude. 

That the government as well as the commander 
in chief of the southern division, General Gaines, 
became somewhat uneasy at the situation of General 
Taylor, for some days, is sufficieny manifested by 
expressions which dropped from the ‘Union,’ and oth- 
er journals, by the relief which the intelligence tiat 
Gen. Taylor’s command is ‘‘now safe,” afforded the 
writers of the articles published, and by the counte- 
nance partially extended to the precautionary mea- 
Sures adopted by General Gaines of calling out the 
militia. 

But with the great body of the American people, 
it is less an anxiety for the iinmediate safety of Gen. 
Taylor’s command, than with a view of forming 
Opinions as to the capacity of the officer to whom 
the command has been entrusted, as well to the wis- 
dom and foresight of the administration, to whom 
| the reins of government, and the ordering and dis- 
|posing of the army and navy of the country have 
been but lately assigned, that they look with solici- 
tude at every developement from the scene of action. 

In ordering an officer upon a highly responsible 
moveinent, such as General Taylor is now making, 
the government is bound to have been careful to 
furnish the requisites, we will not say io insure suc- 
ces3, but at least to prevent disaster, and the coun- 
try will call them to strict account if they are found 
to have failed in that particular. But whilst duly 
jealous on the one hand, the people should remein- 
ber that a portion of confidence is due alike to the 
goverimeut and to officers. Public opinion is very 
much under the influence of sudden impulses, and 
is never more at fauit tian in judging an officer that 
fails to accomplish whatever the public wish and 
expect. Rumor, fear, and fully, all operate. 

The other day we had a hosx perpetrated, a ru- 
mor that General Taylor was defeated. By the 
way, it strongly reminded us of the first rumor which 








| reached us, in 1812, that General Hull had surren- 


dered his army at Detroit. We as little believed 
the talk then, and thought we had as little reason to 
believe it. War has its mortifications, as well as its 
trophies. 

Next day we had an idle assertion that General 
Taylor’s regiment of artillery had been sent to the 
frontier without their ‘‘guns.”” A burst of indigna- 
tion fullowed on the instant. Iznorance has to an- 
swer lor that rumor false iu substance, if not in fact. 
Our artillery regiments are, and always have been 
armed as iniantry. Fieid pieces have heen furwar- 
ded tothem. ‘There was no reason why, as infan- 
iry, they should not have proceeds! to the frontier 
or why they should have been detained until their 
‘‘guns’’ (fieid pieces) reached them. 

Another report, that the army was sent without 
more ammunition than the tnea had in their car- 
louche—boxes, is without doubt as false as it is ridi- 
culous. is any one so credulous as to believe such a 
thing? 

‘The only evidence we have, of what would seem 
to be a necessary precaution, so far, was first a wapt 
of arrangement for ascertaining regularly and with- 
out depending upon British, French, or Mexican 
ships of war, or tap-hazard either, for ascertaining 
the movements of the Mexicans—uand secondly, that 
of sending troops to Aransus Day, either without be- 
ing aware of the depth of water there, or without the 
requisite flotilla for such a depth of water. The first 
announcement from thence was, that the troops must 
be detained irom landing until flat bottom boats 
could be sent for, from Mubile, New Orieans, &c. 
or until rafts could be coustructed from the spare 
spars, &c. of the squadron. The next annoucement 








We are told by the Union, the organ of 
the administration, that General Taylor's tore in a few | 
devs will not be less ihau 5,000 meu. ‘This would leave | 
é twu effective 


us ubuut some theusa sd men where-| 


with to man all our fortifications round the Gulf of Mex- | 
ico, along the 2,000 miles of AUantc coast, ali these up- | 


on the long line of northern takes, and to guard our vast 





ludian frontier, besides the new frontier of which we 





have new to take charge, Wick 
which, 


pepurales lie likierior 
in case of &@ Ww ar, | 

i an ; Et 
will become one extended ine for predarcry operations. | 


was, Lat the commanding general, in allempting to 


»Jaud, tad got aground and was so detained jor some 


thirty-six hours. A mere detachment had in the 
meantiue to remain exposed, if an enemy had been 
near, where the main body ol the Weops could not 
be brought tu their aid. Fortunately no euemy was 
there ai the tiie. 

How important is it, that officers, and especially 
the government, should have accurale surveys, maps, 
and charts, of every region inty which they venture, 
ur ure required to operate? W iat Uciay—delay of 
thousands of inen,—whal expense,-—what danzer,— 
what disacter, —is obviated by such precaution? 
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Before the last war with England terminated. 
every British ship on our coast had a far more mi- 
nute chart of the Chesapeake and its tributaries on 
board, than our own government was in possession 
of—we had like to have said than they are yet in 
possession of. Ships in a well ordered navy are 
never directed to a duty, without being furnished 
with every information the government is in posses 
sion of respecting the harbors, soundings, &c. which 
they are to approach. ‘I’o move an army towards a 
hostiié coast without that kind of precaution, would 
be a sad oversight. 

Our greatest anxiety as yet, in regard to this por- 
tion of our army is as to their health, and we since- 
rely rejoice to Jearn from Texas the most favorable 
report, so far. Recollecting the fate of the army 
that was ordered to the defence of New Orleans in 
the summer of 1810, and which took post under gen. 
Wilkinson’s orders, below that city, the very possibi- 
bility that those troops, now ordered from the north, 
as they were, may meet with the fatal malaria of a 
southern autumn, unacclimated, makes us exceed- 
ingly anxious. In less than six weeks half of the 
detachment alluded to, were in the hospital, and 
more than one third of their entire number were 
buried in three munths. 

* OrriciaL. The government paper has kindly re- 
lieved one of the difficulties we were laboring under 
whilst scribbling the above. [t is now clear that gen. 
Taylor commanded ‘Tne Army or Osservation,” 
at the last dates from his head quarters. Whether 
by this time he may not be at the head of “The 
Army of Occupation,” or what it is that is to work 
the change to that appellation, we are somewhat at 
a luss to make out. We shal! no doubt be informed 
in due time. We copy the following from the 
**Union.” : 


“From tHe Army oF Opservation. Despatches 
from gen. Taylor, as late as the 26:h of August, have 
reached the war department by express. The troops 
ordered to Texas, to compose the “army of occupa 
tion, are rapidly arriving, together with an ample 
supply of the munitions of war. Colonel Twigzs’ 
regiment of dragoons were at Sin Patricio on the 
24th, in excellent condition, having well sustained 
their long march, and finding, through the whole 
route, a plentiful supply of water, provisions, and 
forage. The horses are in a fine condition, and fit 
for immediate active service, should there be occa- 
sion to put them to it. This regiment was expected 
to be at Corpus Christi on the 27th. Gen. Taylor 
has, at no time since his arrival at Aransas Bay, felt 
any solicitude for the safety of his command, or the 
necessity of calling for auxiliary force, even from 
Texas. The two gallant companies of artillery, 
which, with such promptness and patriotic spirit 
volunteered to go to Texas from New Orleans, under 
the belief that their country stood in need of their 
services, have arrived at general Taylor’s camp.— 
As there has not been, and probably will not be, any 
emergency requiring them, they will not, probably, 
be long detaned from their homes. It 1s the gene- 
ral’s intention to discharge them as soon as a few 
more of the regutar artillery, now on the way to 
Texas, shall have arrived—unless things on the 
Mexican side of the Rio Grande shall assume a more 
threatenins aspect. 

The most reliable accounts represent’ that there 
were near the middie of August, only about five 
hundred regular Mexican troups at Matamoras; and 
that general Arista was to Jeave Monterey on the 
4th of that month for the former place—a distance 
of three hundred miles—with fifteen hundred more 
troops, five hundred of them cavalry; but there was 
no news of hisarrival at Matamoras. It is not known 
or believed that there are regular Mexican troops 
at any other pomt on the Rio Grande. It was pro- 
bably the original intention to employ these troops 
in carrying out the threat of Mexico to take posses- 
sion of ‘Texas; but the presence of the United States 
army, and the preparations in Texas to meet and 
repel their advauce, have caused this design to be 
abandoned, for the present at Jeast. The regular 
troops of the United States now in Texas, and those 
on the way there, are deemed sufficient to keep in 
‘heck the Mexican forces assembled, or likely to be 
Asembes, on the Rio Grande. Gen. Taylor’s atten- 


tin has not been exclusively contined to the Mexi- | 


cans. Ile has had an eye to the Camanches, and 
taken measures to guard the country from their in 
cursions. 

The accounts of the climate at Corpus Christi are 
very favorable. Generally speaking, the troops are 
in fine health—-better, it is supposed, than they would 
have been at the posts from which most of them 
were removed. 

From the same paper 

Latest from Mexico.— Letters trom Pensacola of the 
Ist September contain despatches from Vera Cruz 
vi the 18th and 3lst August. We have only time, 
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this evening, to state the substace of the information 
they convey. An opinion very generally prevailed 
at Vera Cruz, according to the last accounts, that 
Mexico would not formally declare war against the 
United States, and that the government would be 
able to realize but a very small portion of the loan, 
if any, which had been authorised—so low was the 
rate of interest. It was said that, in lien of a de- 
claration, Mexico would carry on hostilities vigo- 
rously against Texas; and they talked of making a 
rush upon her with 25.000 men; but Lhis was gene- 
rally considered as a sheer fuble. 

The mail of the 18th had brought news from the 
city of Mexico of the election of general Herrera to 
the presidency, and the formation of a new cabinet, 
consisting of Manuel Pena y Pena, (Minister of Fo- 
reign Relations), Pedro Areaya, (Minister of War), 
and Fernandez del Castillo, minister of the treasury. 

On the 16th August, Capt. Shubrick, commander 
of the United States ship Saratoga, exchanged salu- 
tes with the batteries of Vera Cruz. 

A detachment of the 7th Regiment of Infantry, 
under Major Brown, comprising companies A, BE, 
and K, left Pensacola in the steamer Creole on the 
24th Augu-t, for Aransas Bay, Texas. 

The officers belonging to the command are Brevet 
Major G. J. Bains; Captains H.S. Miles, D. P. 
Whiting, Ist Lieuts. A. Montgomery, J. R. Scott; 2d 
Lieuts. Hayman, Errl Vandorn; Brevet 2: lieutenats 
F. Gardiner, J. M. Henry. Company D. Captain R. 
H. Ross, will join the regiment in Texas, as soon 
as it is relieved by company F, Ist artillery, now on 
its way to Pensacola. 

Loud complaints were uttered against those in 
charge of affairs, on its being asserted that General 
Taylor’s artillery in Texas were without guns. The 
U.S. artillery regiments except one company in 
each regiment, always have been armed and drilled 
as Infantry, and have not had field preces. They are 
called artillery in the law, and are meant for garri- 
sons to the sea-coast fortifications. We have four 
regiments of this artillery, or forty companies. Of 
these four companies are, by Jaw, equipped as field: | 
artillery, with guns and horses. Four such com- 
panies have been ordered to Texas. The other 
twelve artillery companies sent thither are armed 
and instructed as infantry; and, of course, are with 
out ‘‘guns’’—that is, ‘field cannon.” 


Dade Monument West Point. The second and third 
Regiments of Artillery, the Fourth Regiment of Jn- 
fantry, and the Medica! Staff of the Army have re- 
cently united in erecting, at West Point, a monu- 
ment to the memory of Major Dade and his com- 
mand. It is placed on the brow af the hill near 
Kosciusko’s garden. The design is truly exquisite, 
and is equalled, in our judgment, by few monuments 
in this country, and the workmanship reflects great 
credit on the artist, Mr. Launitz, of New York city. 


in his beak a laurel wreath, which descends encir- 
cling several times the fluted column, and is thus 
emblematical of their all falling together on the 
same field of glory. The shaft is supported by a 
pedestal, flanked at the four corners by upright can- 
non. The following are the four inscriptions: ‘To 
commemorate the battle of the 28th December, 1835, 
between a detacnment of one hundred and eight 
United States troops and the Seminole Indians of 
Florida, in which all the detachment save three fell 
without an attempt to retreat.” ‘Erected by the 
three Regiments and the Medical Staff, whose com- 
rades fell on the 28th December, 1835, serving their 
country and honoring their profession.” “The re- 
mains of the dead repose near St. Augustine Flo- 
rida.”? The forth inscription gives the names of the 
officers who fell—Major F. L. Dade, of the Infan- 
try, from Virginia; Captain G. W. Gardiner, 2d Ar- 
tillery, from the District of Columbia; Captain U.S 
Frazer, 3d artillery, from New York; Lieutenat W. 
E. Bassinger, 2d artillery, from Georgia; Lieut. R. R. 
Mudge, 3d artillery, from Massachusetts; Lieutenant 





Kears, 3d artillery, from North Carolina; Lieutenant 
R. Henderson, 3/ artillery, from Tennessee; and As- 
sistant Surgeon Gatlin, of the Medical Staff, from 
North Carolina. 

It should be remembered in recurring to this gal- 
| Jant defence, that forty out of the one hundred sur- 
_vived at the end of a first attack victors, in pusses- 
sion of the field, and it is believed that they might 
| have effected a retreat to Tampa Bay, but they nobly 
| resolved to remain to protect and defend their wound- 
‘ed men. Collecting these into a rude breastwork of 

logs, hastily constructed, they determined to defend 
‘them to the last. Aftera few hours’ interval the In- 
'dians, reinforced in numbers, and mustering not less 
| than one thousand warriors, renewed the attack, and 
| finally destroyed the whole party; this band of forty 
evidently falling victims to their heroic devotion to 
their wounded comrades. Three wounded soldiers 


The American eagle surmounts the shaft, sustaining | 
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Orders have been received at Fort Morgan, which 
commands the entrance of Mobile Ray to replace 
the guns now mounted there with others of heavier 
metal. The Bee complains that ‘‘with war staring 
us in the face, there is not sufficient number of troops 
within its walls to mount a corporal’s guard.” 

New British Fort. The Port Huron Observer learng 
that the recent visit of Lord Cathcart to Port Sarnia, 
was preliminary to the erection of a fort in its vici- 
nity, probably af Point Edward, almast directly op. 
posite Fort Gratiot. A corps of engineers is looked 
fur daily to make the necessary surveys, &c. 

The steamer Creole, left Aransas bay on the 3st 
ult. and reached Mobile in 62 hours. Left ‘the 
army of observation” in good health and eager for a 
fight. 

Several Mexican traders had arrived at Kinney’s 
Ranche, near Corpus Christi, bringing rumors that 
Arista had entirely recovered from his late illness, 
and had taken up his Jine of march, with a consider- 
able force, to attack Gen. Taylor. Other reports, 
again, represent Arista as still being at Matamoras, 
collecting his men together. 

Medical Staff. Of the several candidates who were 
examined before the army medical board, lately in 
session at New York, the following named gentle- 
men were approved and recommended for appoint 
ment in the medical staff of the army, viz: 

John Frazier Head, M. D., of Massachusetts. 

Lewis A. Elwards, M. D., of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Capt. Fremont. A Jetter has been received from 
Capt F., dated, Bent’s fort, on the Arkansas, 2d of 
August. The party were a!) perfectly well—ex- 
pected to remain at the fort some days, and would, 
at their leisure, give a detailed account of their 
plans and movements. 


VotuntecrinG. The St. Louis Era, of August 
23, says: ‘‘Major General Lee, of this division, has 
made a publication, expressing his willingness to 
raise a force of 5,000 volunteers, to march against 


| New Mexico as soon as he may be authorised so to 


do. He declares his willingness to command in 
person any force that may be thus raised, and is 
ready to enrol the names of such as are willing to 
engage in actual rough service, and to meet danger 
in any form that it may present itself. There are 
many brave men in our city and state who would 
make good officers and reliable soldiers in such an 
expedition. There will be no difficulty in raising 
an ample volunteer force, if the government will 
grant the authority and furnish the means and fa- 
cilities, and will entrust the command of the expe- 
dition to men who will command the public conf- 
dence. 

GeneraL Gaines. The N. York Courier says: 
We have private letters from New Orleans which 
give much more detailed accounts of the proceed- 
ings of Gen. Gaines, with regard to anticipated 
hostilities with Mexico, than have yet been spread 
before the public. He is unquestionably creating 
a great deal of trouble, involving the treasury in 
vast expense, disturbing the minds and destroying 
the business of many young menin the southern 
states, and in a great variety of ways, doing a great 
amount of evil, and all without the slightest cause. 

In his conversation upon the subject we are told 
he talks wildly. He is known to have said that un- 
less fighting grows out of our present troubles with 
Mexico, he fears he shall never again see an active cam- 
paign: and wishes, and intends, to lead 40,000 men 
to the city of Mexico! This personal ardor, how: 
ever admirable and praiseworthy ina veteran sol- 
dier, must not be allawed to plunge us into unne- 
cessary war; and under the circumstances the exe: 
cutive could do no otherwise than to disavow bis 
proceedings. We trust he has before this taken 
measures to check them and to remedy the evil they 
may have caused. 

Another letter from New Orleans says that to 
hear the general talk, one would suppose he was 
planning another Campaign of Austerlitz. “J am 
daily hearing,” says the writer, ‘of young men who 
have abandoned their regular situations of business, 
to enroll in the volunteers he has called for; and to: 
day, one who has actually given up a clerkship of 
$1000 per annum for the station and rank of corpo 
ral! Yesterday he reveiwed one of these recruited 
or rather recruiting regiments, with a brilliant staff, 
and made a ridiculous speech to them. There were 
a number of fine and respectable young men in the 
ranks, whom I looked upon as regular victims ! 
the unnecessary excitement—but the largest portion 
were the greatest looking loafers and rowdies, whe 
have joined forthe sake of obtaining bread and 
clothing. They were of all sizes and nations, ané 
had all kinds of clothes, many without hats, shoes 
stockings, coats or vests—regular Fallstafl’s men— 
‘food for powder, food for powder, and well calcv’ 





escaped to ‘Tampa to tell the story. [.Nat. Int. 


lated to full a ditch.” ‘I heard to-day that he haé 
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written to the Texan government calling on them 
to embody 3900 volunteers for the service of the U. 
States! It is so much in character and accordance 
with his mode of talking, and the authority I deriv- 
ed itfrom so good, thatl have little doubt of the 
acf.”? 

wee letter states that Gen. Gaines has order- 
ed one of the colonels of the new regiments to go 
on and uniform his recruits, and that the U. States 
would pay for ii! The governor ef Louisiana is 
also issuing commissions to captains and subalterns, 
all of whom are exerting themselves to fill up their 
respective commands. Gen. Gaines has said posi 
tively that he had made requisitions on all the states 
lying on the Miss.ssippi, between New Orleans and 
the Ohio river! 

The Washington Union of the 11th says: ‘Every 
day is increasing the regular force of Gen. Taylor, 
onthe Texan frontier. He is preparing to throw 
his advance lines, with the dragoons in front, first 
towards, and then upon the Rio Grande: and though 
he will not interrupt any Mexican post which 1s 
now to the east of the river, yet he will prevent any 
reinforcements which the Mexicans may atlempt to 
throw on this side of the river., 





NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Naval School..—The Philadelphia United States 
Gazette anticipates great advantagss to the naval 
service of the country, from the establishment of the 
school near Annapolis, Md. A naval school, should, 
of course be within the reach of the instruments and 
usual means of instruction. Among those who hare 
been called to assist in opening and conducting the 
new school, is professor Chauvenet, of Philadelphia, 
a young gentleman, whose love and acquisition of 
science, and aptness to impart, give assurance of the 
continued progress of those subinitted to his care. 


U. S. Steamer Dallas. Lieut. Ottinger has re- 
ceived orders to have the government steamer Dal- 
las finished immediately, and to fit her with side 
wheels instead of prope!lers. The work is to be done 
by the Buffalo Steam Engine Company. 


U. S. Steamer Michigan —We learn with great 
pleasure that Commander Stephen Champlain has re- 
ceived preparatory orders tu take the command of 








Thé Oa-ka-hy-e U. S. schr., Lieut. Sinclair, hence 
on the 26th ult. for Corpus Christi, returned to port 
again yesterday in consequence of havitg in a severe 
squall, with a heavy sea on at the time, sprung badly 
split the head of her foremast. She had proceeded 
about 250 miles S. W. of Cape Henry, and Lieut. S. 
deemed it advisable, instead of proceeding, to return 
to this port to procure the necessary repairs. The 
QO. performed admirably previous to the squall. 
{ Norfolk Beacon. 


The secretary of the navy has abolished the office 
of post captains at the several naval stations, 

The John Adams, sailed from Pensacola on the 
27th ultimo on a cruise. 


The Porpoise, biig of war also sailed thence the 
same day, on a cruise. 


The Cumberland, frigate, Captain Breeze, Com. 
Joseph Smith’s broad pendant. hove too off Valetta 
harbor on the 5th ult. from Trieste, communicated 
with the American consul, and sailed same evening 
for Tripoli. 

The Plymouth, sloop of war, Com. Henry, arrived 
at Malta on the Ist Sugust from Beyrout. . 


The St. Louis, Capt. McKeever, arrived at Nor- 
folk on the 8:h in 295 days from Rio de Janerio, the 
shortest passage ever made from thence. The St. 
Louis has sailed 57,000 miles, been absent nearly 
two years and a half, quelled with her seamen and 
marines in June, 1844, an attempt by the Chinese to 
burn the Foreign Factories at Canton, and relieved 
the distressed settlers at the Bay of Islands, at their 
recent conflict with, and defeat by the natives. Has 
visited during her absence from the Untied States, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Macao, Chusan, the Canton River, Manilla, Batavia 
Hobart town, Sydney, the Bay of Islands, Auckland, 
Valparaiso and Rio de Janeiro; three of these ports, 
Chusan upon the coast of China, Hobart town, Van 
Dieman’s Land, and Auckland, New Zealand, had 
never before been visited by an American man of 
war. But four deaths have occurred on board since 
her departure, and her officers and crew returning in 
general good health after an exposure to all the 
changes of climate, incidental to this voyage can, 


and do, but feel sincere gratitude for their preserva- 


tion. 





the U. S. steamer Michigan on the expiration of the 
term for which her present commander was appoint. | 
ed. There is an appropriateness in putting this fine | 
vessel—the only oue of the kind the government has | 
on the upper lakes—under the charge of an officer | 
who carries on his person the honorable evidences of | 
his gallantry in defence of his country, and whose | 
name is so intimately connected witn the brilliant | 
victory of Lake Erie. [Buffalo Com. Adv. 

The Oswego, (N. Y ) Advertiser, says—“A consi- | 
derable excitement has been raised here by a rumor | 
that the U.S. steamer Jefferson now in this port has 
been ordered to the Gull of Mexico by way of the} 
St. Lawrence, leaving the commerce of Lake On- | 
turio without protection, and the revenue laws to, 
take of themselves.” 


Loper’s Propellers. —Passing by the establishment of | 
Messrs. Merrick & Towne, in Southwark, we notic- 
ed a huge propeller being sent away, in order to be 
attached to the U. S. government steamer Jefferson, | 
at Oswego, on Lake Erie. ‘This propeller is nine 
feet nine inches in diameter, and weighs 4,318 lbs.— 








The Vincennes, sloop of war, was at Rio on the 
9th ult. bound to the East Indies. 

The Saratoga sioop of war, arrived at Pensacola 
on the 3lst uit. from Vera Cruz, when salutes were 
exchcnged, as usual. The civilities of the port were 
very formally tendered and paid to the American 
flag. 

The Col. Harney, U. S. Steamer, reached Charles- 
ton on the 7th inst. three days from Norfolk, bound 
for the gulf. 


_—--- —— 


NaTionaL Fairs. Monarchs anciently permitted, 
under strict regulations, the holding of fairs for 
short periods, and receiving tribute into their treasu- 
ries from those who used the privilege of those spe- 
cial occasions. 

Modern times find a great change in operation in 
this respect. Fairs are held of an immense extent, 
and encouraged by more sensible kings than those of 


| old. 


In Russia, at her great Northern Fair, held at 


At the same establishment are being constructed the | ATehange!, more than three hundred ships have attend- 
propeller for the U.S. revenue cutter Legare, and < atone time. Ather great Eastern Fair, at Kiatka, 


that of the U. S. steamer Water Witch. ‘The Jef- 
ferson and Legare have hitherto been propelled by 
the invention of Mr. Ericeson, and the Water Witch 
by that of Lieutenant Hunter. ‘These three vessels 
will we believe, in the course of a few weeks afford, 
with their new propellers, three additional proofs of 
the favor into which the practically useful invention 
of Capt. Loper is quietly, yet surely making its way. 
As specimens of mechanical skill, these propellers 
do no mean credit to Messrs. Merrick & Towne. 


persons and goods have come from the borders of 
the German ocean, from the Baltic, and the Pacific 
ocean. Hundreds of thousands of persons were as- 
sembled there at une time. 

France holds a fair in Paris once in five years.— 
The last was held in all May and June of 1844. The 
government paid all the expenses of sending com- 
missioners throughout the kingdom to select the 
most appropriate articles for exhibition, and of trans- 
porting them gratis to Paris. At that fair, (1844), 





[U. S. Gaz. 
The Gulf Stream. 


was reported for the Gulf of Mexico, went no fur- 
ther than the Gulf Stream, where experiments 
were made under the direction of professor Bache, 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey. Efforts were 
made to reach to the bottom of the Gulf Stream, 
buta line of 1,165 fathoms did not reach. 
depth of 550 fathoms, the temperature of the water 
was forly four degrees. These experiments are to 
be resumed, and at the next trip, line enough will 
be carried to reach the bottom, it there is any. 
[New York Courier. 
The Marion, U.S. sloop of war, recently refitted 
at the Charlestown navy yard, went to sea to-day, 
destination unknown, but probably the Gulf of Mexi- 
CO. [Boston Transcript of the 4th. 


At the | 


about five hundred thousand persons were visiters.— 
'Paris contains three times the population of New 


; The United States brig Wash- | York, and nevertheless there were a quarter of a 
ington, which left New York some weeks since, as ! 


million visiters at the last Fair of the American In- 
stitute in New Yoik, which was held ouly for about 
one-third of the time. 

We cannot restrain a feeling of gratitude, as Ame- 
ricans, to that body of patriotic, mtelligent, and 
hard working men of the American Institute. Found- 
ed by private hands, unsheltered by power, unpaid 
by authority, grown out of true American patriotism 
aud energy, a deep national feeling which will grow 
always stronger for, we trust, a thousand years. And 
for many an age wil! be a glory for any man to ery— 
I too am an -dmerican. 

jt was the reading of the last circular of the Ame- 
rican Institute relative to its approching A:nual 
Fair in October next which has moved us to say 
what we have just said. 
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We feel it to be a duty to call aloud to every true 
man in America. If you do notin some way or other 
aid in carrying onward and upward the system of 
the Institute, you are lacking that part of American 
feeling which glows in so many noble hearts. 

From the wretched diseased passions of party po- 
litics—whether sweltering in a drunken pot. house, 
or mellowed and rendered keenly acute by the mo- 
dern Machiavelli in their splendid saloons, with 
princely wines and recherche viands, and dressed in 
silk and fine linen—exerting, like arch demagogues, 
a decoying power over troops of ragamuffins to bawl 
them into office! , 

From such disgusting scenes we turn, as froma 
night of ugly dreams and fearful storm, to that mild 
light of day illuminating brightly the honest labor of 
honest men—to the industry of America. That no- 
ble labor, commanded by the Almighty, blessed by 
him with greatest rewards here and forever. Hail, 
then, in the best voice of England, God speed the 
plough! W. 

[ Correspondent Nat. Int. 





Fortirications. ‘ The Northern Frontier—Rouse’s 
Point. We had occasion to visit ‘Rouse’s Point,’ in 
the town of Champlain, on the extreme northern 
boundary of the state of New York; and while pass- 
ing away a very pleasant afternoon, were indebted 
to the politeness of friends whom we found there for. 
the opportunity of gathering up much information 
that was interesting to us, relative to those objects 
inthe vicinity which are worthy the attention ofa 
visitor. The village itself has heretofore possessed 
little importance beyond that of being the point of 
communication between the lake navigation and the 
surrounding country; but the expenditure by the na- 
tional government of large sums of money in the con- 
struction of fortifications, and the celebrity very na- 
turally acquired from the presence of such important 
works, has drawn around the place quite apparent 
evidence of advancing prosperity. 

“Upon a point two miles distant by land from the 
village, where the lake is diminished by a very narrow 
channel, is a huge pile of ruins, all that remains of a 
fortress which our government commenced erecting 
about the close of the last war, and which was aban- 
doned on its being ascertained thatthe location wasa 
few rods within the dominion of G. Britain. On the 
settlement of the northern boundary by the Washing- 
ton treaty, this point was ceded to the United States. 
There is now in process of construction here a very 
formidable fortress, on a large scale, the works oc- 
cupying about two acres, stauding partly within the 
borders of the lake, and effectually commanding its 
entrance. 

‘‘A coffer dam has been erected, and the ground is 
prepared for laying the foundation, by driving piles 
three feet apart, to the depth of twenty-five or thirty 
feet. A platform of heavy timber is built upon the 
head of these piles, and upon that the stone walls, of 
the most solid and substantial description, are com- 
menced. The walls will about forty feet high, and 
when the cctfer dam is removed, the fortress will 
stand directly in the water. About one hundred and 
twenty-five men are employed, with two steam pile 
drivers, under the direction of lieut. Taylor, who at 
present fills the place lately occupied by maj. Brew- 
erton, recently put in cominaud of West Point. The 
works have not yet risen to water-mark. The ex- 
pense is estimated to reach near a millionof dollars, 
and unless the yearly appropriations are greatly in- 
creased, some twelve or fifteen years will be occu- 
pied in their erection. When completed, it will, 
besides commanding the entrance to the lake, con- 
stitute a most formidable means of frontier defence. 

‘“‘In addition to the erection of this important for- 
tress on Rouse’s Point, two miles from tte village is 
the camp of the corps of topographical engineers, 
under major Graham, of the United Siates army.— 
His tents are pitched on an eminence in rear of the 
fort, within half a mile of the boundary line, which 
he is now running in connection with colonel Esco- 
vert, as the British, and Mr. Albert Smith, as the 
American commissioner. ‘lhe Jine is to be marked 
every mile by cast iron obelisks, six feet high, with 
the names of the commissioners, and the date of the 
treaty on their sides; and wherever a forest occurs, 
it is to be opened thirty feet, so that all uncertainty 
of its location hereafter may be removed. 

“A sulphur spring, promising considerable medi- 
cinal virtue, has been discovered in the vicinity, and 
enclosed by the efficers and citizens, 

[Essex County Rep. 

Aw Irauian cotony. A scheme is on foot for 
bringing an association of Italians from their native 
country, to settle in the new-born state of Texas.— 
They are men of Jiberal political principles, who 
wish to bieathe the air of a free country, to enjoy 





her blessings and advance her interests. Most of 
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them have capitals of from $1,000 to $10,000. They 
will bring their families with them, and. introduce 
into their new homes the aris of Jialy, the culiivation 
of the vine and the olive, (he manufacture of wine 
and of oil, and, if found sufficiently profitable, the 


raising of the silk worm and the manufacture of sik. | 








that can be thought of, blankets and cooking uten- 
sils, axes, hammers, guns, Alabama tooth-picks and 


coarse boots, moceasins and oil cloth overcoats, tents | 


and tent poles, &e. &c. is the craft which 1s to bear 
us away towards sun down. 
| We shall row along the pietured rocks and among 


The scheme is not yet matured, and the arrange- the Islands of Lake Superior, up her rivers and 


ments are not reduced to detail. But an American 
of an energetic character and of a liberal mind is 
eoncerned in the plan, and we wish him the most 
ample success in its secomplishment. 

One of the most distinguished statesmen in our 
country predicted in Richmond, in March last, if 
Texas were annexed to the United States, there 
would be at Jeast 60,000 emigrants to that country 
in the course of the first year. We did not think 


around her harbors, for two months to come. Tlie 
nights are cool, no musquitoes or sand flies, weather 
calm, and every thing appears to be, as it has been 
80 far, highly propitious. Talk of oyster suppers and 
feather beds, what are they compared with white 
fish and a Mackinaw blanket? There is vigor and 
exeitement ia the latter—in the other nothing but 
cold sweats, tremulcus nerves, no appetite for break- 
fast, weariness, gaping, and finally a settled state of 


his estimate extravagant al the time; but since we | ‘‘delicate health.” No delicate healt in these parts. 


have become better acquainted with her resourccs, | 


(and every day will develope them more and more), 
2nd have Jearned the spirit of emigration which is 
animating the bordering states, and have heard of 
the number of emigrants who are stated to be flock- 
ing to her fields from different points of the eastern 
continent—from Germany, France, England, and 
even Italy itself—we are the more confirmed in the 
accuracy ofthe prediction. —[ Washington Union. 





SALES OF FUBLIC LANDS FOSTPONED. 
sale of jands in lowa, announced to come off on the 
15th of September and on the 20th of October next, 
are postponed to ihe 15th May and the 22d June, 
18.46. 





Dixon LAND orFice. We are informed that the 
receipts into this office average about one thousand 
dollars per day since the opening of the office by the 
present receiver and recorder, principally from emi- 
grants from Pennsylvania and Maryland, who have 
come with their families to make this delightful re- 
gion of country their home. The population of mid- 
die and northern [Ilinois is increasing at a rapid rate, 
more actual settlers having come ip within the past 
two years than the previous four. [Galena Sent. 





Orecon. The ship Inez, from the Sandwich Is 
lands, arrived at New Bedford on the 30th ultimu.— 
Among the passengers in this ship were Dr. J. L. 
Babcock, lady and two children, and the Rev. H. W. 
Perkins, lady-and four children, recentiy members 
of the Methodist Episcopal mission at Oregon. A 
city government had been organized in the William- 
atte Valley, Oregon. The first mayor chosen is Mr. 
George Abernethy, formerly of this city, who went 


out in the capacity of mission steward to the Me-! 
Mr. A. is favorably | 


thodist mission in that country. 
spoken of by Captain Wilkes in his narrative of the 
exploring expedition, recently published. The citi- 
zens of Oregon are anxiously waiting for the print- 
ing establishment which was sent out to them in the 
barque Toulon. This vesse! arrived at Callao on the 
19th of June, and was to depart in a few days for 
the Sandwich Islands and Columbia river. Mr. 
Abernethy, at this time, is probably acting in the 
double capacity of mayor of Oregon and editor of 
the Star of the West. 





Sautt Sr. Marie. Here we are at the confines 
ef civilization and navigation. The Sault forms the 
borner between two worlds, where the white tourist 
of the states meets the red traveller of the north 
west, take a look at each other, and separate for 
their widely separated homes. 
beyond this a branch navigation of the second and 


third order of toils and woes, and a branch of civili- | Born in 
zation composed of a military post and au Indian} Born in 


ogeney, far along the shore to the westward. 


even beyond these, fur establishments and depots | Born in 


stretch from the sources of the Mississippi to the 
Columbia, and from thence to the Pacific ocean.— | 
Yhis St. Mary’s is in many respects more modern! 
and inviting than old Mackinaw. You see still the | 
same log cabins covered with eedat bark, long rows | 
of cedar posts and pickets enclosing the grounds, but 
also cedar posts and rails here and there, white wash- | 
ed and painted houses and neat outhouses, w ares | 
houses and gardens—ihese give itan «agreeable air | 
of neatness and cleanliness 
My conscience! what grumbling and swearing is | 
going on in the parior by an amateur copper locator | 
from Boston! ‘lhe principal difficulty appears to be | 
that there are about 40 persons to 10 beds, and what} 
is worse, the important and delicate cit is about to 
he consigned to the fluor. He raves and abuses the | 
Jandiord. ‘The host shuts the door 
proceeds to spread our biankets in the adjoiming 
room. As yet ite fog is too thick to allow one to 


| sel across. 
The public | 


There is, however, | Born in 


in his face, and! months. 


A vessel is now nearly ready to launch over the 
Falls, enother is to be taken out of the water to-day, 
and to-tomorrow the propeller Independence is ex- 
| pected to be taken over also 
| The iron frigate accompanied us as she could 
come, but was unable to pass the flats 20 miles be- 
low. The shallows of Lake George will no doubt 
attract the altention of congress. The bar has now 
‘but seven feet of water, and is two lengths of a ves- 
The copper heads will give congress no 
peace until a canal 1s constructed around the Falls, 
and the channel dredged so as to allow our large 
steamers to enter Lake Superior. 

Next to the thousand or the three thousand granite 
islands of Lake Huron, the most astonishing thing 
you notice in this northern climate is the immense 
amount of provisions a man will dispose of by means 
of his mouth and grinders. These Cleveland gentle- 
men, and even the ladies, who were at Mackinaw, I 
am sure would never allow me to give particulars on 
this head. For eating, sleeping and doing nothing, 
there is no place like it. There is health in the 
breeze which is common to all—no springs of Epsom 


| Salts, bitter water and offensive gases to be guiped 


down ata fip a glass. There is an atmosphere of 
exhilirating gas, to be had not only without money, 
but without measure. 

Last night there was a fine prospect of a squaw 
dance a little above here; but one of the bloods of 


our company by mistake tock a little too much bran-| 


dy, and he Jeft the boat; the consequence of which 
was that he made noise cnough for a moderate pow- 
ow. This specimen of civilization frightened the 
blushing squaws so badly that they decamped at once. 
The boat is off. Good bye. fITINERUS. 
[Herald of August 12. 
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New Yorx.—Crime. We present our readers 
with a statement of the different arrests for offences 
of various character, committed by persons of all 
nations, which have come before the surveillance of 
one of the magistrates of the upper police for the 
last six months, commencing on the 5th of this 
month. It wall be seen that the greater portion of 
the offenders have been foreigners, and that toa large 
extent. 

We subjoin the following statement of those ep- 
prehended, viz: 

Born in the U. S., white and black, 451 352 
being males and 102 females, 





454 





Born in Ireland, 565 males and 279 females, 844 
in Germany, 100 males 18 females, lls 

Born in England, 2l mates 5 temales, 26 
Scotland, 15 males and 8 females, 23 

France, 8 males 4 females, 12 

And | Born in Italy, males, 4 
in Sweden, 2 males | female, 3 

Born in Canada, 1 male 1 female, 2 
Boro in Denmark, 1 mal., 1| 
Born in Wales, 1 male, 1 
Born in Algiers, 1 male, ] 
Born in Spain, 1 temale, 1 
Born in Poland, 1 male, 1 
At sea, no direct piace of nativity, 1 male, l 


Total, 1,492 

Thus it will be seen out of the large number of 

1,492, only 454 were Americans, and a great portion 

of those, colored persons—1,073 were males, and 419 
lemaies—total, 1,492. 

We are indebted to Justice Taylor for this synop- 


sis, aud in a few days we shail give the statistics of 


crime atid arrest ai the lower police, for the last 12 


[WV. X. Cour. & Eng. 


Manyiann.— Political. Parties are now actively 


observe the river, the rapids, and the adjacent sce-| engaged in electioneering. Six representatives to 
pery; but in afew hours we shall have enough of | congress, the sheriffs of the respective counties, and 


scenes. That stout yaw! with three barrels of pro- 
yistons, 9 gail, six men ond all the **Kickchoses” 





delegates to the general assembly of Maryland, are 
to be elected on Wednesday the Ist day of October. 


28.924!—1.380 of this class are in our good oid cout 
ity of Shenandoah, in Page the number is 338; mak 
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The whigs in a warm contest between the polit), 
cal parties, succeeded in electing every represents. 
live in congress from this state two years ago. Ary 
they hada large majority in the last house of dejp. 
gates. 

‘The contest now appreaching, wiil not be so diy. 
linctly a test of party strength. The Narive An- 
RICAN party, have nominated a full ticket in the city 
of Baltimore, and wili make some deduction from the 
two great parties... A Temperance ticket, has also 
been formed, and that will have some respectable 
supporters. Repuprarion tickets have been formed 
in one or two counties, and they will make some 
diversion. But the main reliance for subtracting 
from the strict political party vote, is upon the ques. 
tion of a ConstiretionaL Rerorm By a Constity. 
TIONAL ConvyENTION, which great pains is being ta. 
ken to represent as above and beyond all party cop. 
sideration, though it 1s manifest that it is to be used, 
and indeed is asserted by the paper which was the 
organ of the late loco executive of the state, as es. 
sentially a party measure, and no other than a party 
measure. 

The whig candidates for congress will probably 
stand as follows, regular nominations having been 
made in al] the districts except the third. Mr. We. 
thered at present represents that district and will 
again be voted for by the whigs. 

Districts. 


1. John G. Chapman, of Charles county. 

2. Jicob Snively, of Washington Co. 

3. John Wethered, of Baltimore Co. 

4. John P. Kennedy, of Baltimore city. 

5. Henry E. Wright, of Kent Co, 

6. Edward Long, of Somerset Co. : 

The loco candidates so far as announced are as fo}: 
lows: 
Districts. 


2. Thomas Perry, of Allegany county. 


3. Thomas Watkins Ligon, of Howard District, 


4. Wiiham ell Giles, of Baltimore city. 
5. Albert Constable, of Cecil county. 





VIRGINIA. 


press. The subject is full of interest, and will no 

doubt be warmly debated in the next general assem- 

bly. 
Education. 


subjects to a republic. 


papers of the state, that they can hardly fail, if the 
public press will continue to keep them before the 


people, to work out some expedient for the cure 0! 


so crying an evil. ae. ® 
The “banner counties.” Virginia it is admitted 
takes the ‘‘rag from the bush” in the noble race 


of ignorance—60,000 while adults whe canno 
This being the unquestioned fact, it is a mat: 
ter of some little curiosity at least, to ascertain wha 


read. 


counties in our Kmpire Commonwealth—Empire 4 
to geograph:cal extent, noble natural features, ani 
ancient deeds—are the banner counties. 
The “Sentinel of the Valley,” published 3 
Woodstock, in Shenandoah, furnishes the desireé 
information. We quote from that paper of Thursday. 
“It is a foul blot upon the page of her otherwise 
glorious history. low many of our citizens, malé 
and female, over 2U years of age, do you think, ree 
der, can neither read nor write? Don’t be startled 
when we tell you that the number 1s fifty-eight thou 
sand seven hundred and thirty-two—in the easter! 
district of the state, 29,508; in the western distric! 


infia total in the “Tenth Legion” of 1,718. The 
number of the class who cannot read or write, !! 
our sister county of Rockingham, 1s 1,394. Harriso 
county has a greater number who can neither rea 
por write, than any other county in the state—v!7 
2.327. Monongalia has 2,132. In the eastern div 
trict, Accomack is the banner county for ignoranc’ 
Of the class referred to, she has 2,095. [And 
will here state, upon Mr. Wise’s authority, that 
newspaper is printed within the limits of the counte 
that compose the Accomack congressional district, 


We make these stalemeuts that our people may set j 
that we have not exaggerated the deploreable wal)” 


of intellectual cullivation in our midst; and tht 


blighting effects of the want of education are see” 
and felt in the imperfect manner in which all oul” 
industrial interests are conducted and stability "— 


SS Satu Ag Sal 


poet cet 


The Constitutional Convention topic 
continues to occupy a large portion of the Virginia 


It is pleasant to observe a very gene 
ral awakening throughout the state of Virginia at 
present, in relation to this most important of al 
The necessity that exists, 
for attention to the subject, in this state, are so clear: | 
ly indicated by the facts which may be culled from 
the following extracts from the two leading party 








mora! deportment, and correct views of men and (bt 
world, are always in proportion to the amountot 


tellectual cullivation a people may enjoy. Ignopan™ 7 


3993 


is not ‘bliss,’ neither is it folly to be ‘wise. 
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The banner counties then, according to the Sen- 
tinel, and the census of 1840, are Rockingham, She- 
nondoah, and Page, in the valley, Harrison in the north 
west, and Accomac, east of Chesapeake Bay. 

The following reflections suggest themselves: 

1. These fine counties are the very finest, among 
many very fine, in Virginia. Rockingham, Shenan- 
goah, and Page (the Tenth Legion) are in the heart 
of the valley—their lan¢s almost universally fertile; 
a pauper a thing unknown; a debt a very rare thing; 
the three counties smiling with the finest and richest 
natural and artificial landscape, and with the luxuri- 
ant plenty which no part of the world exceeds. 

Harrison is a broken, but extremely fertile coun 
try, abounding in rich mountain sides, and teem- 
ing vallies—the finest grazing country of the north 
west. 

Accomac is the finest specimen of our maritime 
country—the lands light and level, and glorious for 
corn, oats, barley, and the palma christi; the waters 
alive with oysters, fish, crabs, lobsters, and terrapins; 
the woods and marshes full of patridges, snipe, sora, 
woodcock, ducks, &c. 

It isa moral phenomenon we say, for which we 
cannot account, that these principal and banner hold- 
ing counties, one (Accomack) in the remote east, 
three (Rockingham, Shenandoah, and Page) in the 
middle, and Harrison in the west, should comprise 
among the finest portions of Virginia, aad that the 
soil is not only rick, but the people so too. 

The unde derivatur—the genealogy of the people— 
will afford no solution of the problem—for they are 
of various descents. 

The Venth Legion we know is principally of 
German (not low Dutch) descent—the progenitors 
having come up the valley from Pennsylvania, 
and with proverbial sagacity, possessed themselves 
of the finest lands from one end of it to the other, 
which they improve carefully, and cling to with te- 
nacity. 








Harrison was peopled originally, chiefly from lower 


Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and the stock 
of the people mainly Saxon, Irish, and Scotch Irish, 
that is frish of Scotch lineage. 

Accomac is purely old English; [sadly degenerated 
however in seme of her politicians.] She was peopled 
230 years ago, by the finest age of the finest race of 
men that the world ever saw. 

It is a reproach to the memory of Captain John 
Smith, and Nathanie! Bacon, that she should be a 
“banner” county. 

But the fact that she is one explains some things. 

We mean no reflection, national or personal—we 
disclaim it—we only state the simple fact, when we 
Stale that these ‘‘banner’? counties, also carried 
Polk’s banner higher in the air than any others, save 


two or three which graze them, if they do not lock | 


them, in ‘tredin and writin.” [Richmond Whig. 


From the Richmond Enquirer of the 4th inst. 

Scale of ignorance. In the movement now being 
made to enlighten the ignorance which overshadows 
Virginia, it is of but little consequence to consider 
whether this democratic, or that whig county, is the 
most deeply immersed in intellectual darkness. In 
the first place, we do not see how any political capi- 
tal can be made out of it—but, above all, it is most 
anxiously to be desired, that the hand of party 
should be kept away from the subject. if there is 
one question, upon which all parties should unite 
Without any rivalry, save a noble emulation in pro- 
seculing to success a good cause, surely it should 
be the subject of education, which is destined, we 
sincerely trust, soon to feel the genial warmth of 
popular sentiment. We all agree that, in every pur- 
tion of Virginia, a lamentable ignorance prevails— 
that the intellectual faculties of the people are gross- 
ly neglected and shamefully suffered to wither away. 
We ail feel an anxious wish that some wise system 


should be adopted to shed its blessings upon whig | 


and democratic counties alike. Indeed, for the sake 
of political success, it should be the aim of both par- 
ties to diffuse the light of education. Each party 
believes that its own principles are based upon rea- 
son and truth, and that, if they be fairly presented 
to an intelligent audience, the victory will be ce- 
creed to its vuwn doctrines. Let, then, the two par- 
ties emulate each other, in enlightening the masses, 
So that an intelligent tribunal may be created to judge 
fairly of the merits of each party, and award the 
Victory accordingly. 

While, then, it is far from our wish or design 
to arouse the slumbering spirit of party on this 
question, we feel called upon to take up the cudgels 
for some of the democratic counties, and make a 
brief explanation in reply to some of the recent 
comments of the Whig. ‘That paper presents, as 
the banner counties of ignorance, Rockingham, 
ee Page, Harrison, and Accomack, and 
adds: 





‘“‘We mean no reflection, rational or personal—we 
disclaim t—we only state the simple fact, when we 
state that these banner counties also carried Polk's 
banner higher in the air than any others, save two or 
three which graze them, if they do not Jock them, in 
‘redin and writin.’ ” 

Now while we freely admit that the four first car- 
ried Potk’s banner most proudly, we must correct 
the “simple fact” of the Whig, as to Accomack.— 
In 1840, she was one of the banner whig counties— 
giving General Harrison 500 majority—and in 1844, 
so far from carrying Polk’s banner, she gave Mr. 
Clay 94 majority. By this rule, then, she may be 
set down asa whig county. Let us compare her 
with the democratic counties named by the Whig.— 
Accomac in 1840 had a population of 17,696, and 
2 095 while persons, over 20 years of age, who could 
not read or write—-Rockingham, population 17,344, 
and | 394 who could not read or write—Shenandoah, 
population 1],618, and 1,380 entirely uneducated— 
Page, population 6,104, and only 338 who could not 
read or write. So that it seems that in these three 
the ratio of intelligence, compared with Accomack, 
is in their favor. As to Harrison county, which, in 
a population of 17,669, (573 more than Accomack,) 
contains 2,327 utterly uneducated persons, being 
232 more than Accomack, the ratio is in favor of 
the latter. But it is not fair to judge of the rela- 
tive wantof intelligence in Harrison county proper 
by this rule, as since 1840, when the census was ta- 
ken, old Harrison has been terribly cut up, and five 
new counties, viz: Marion, Taylor, Barbour, Dod- 
driige, and Ritchie, have been taken from her ter- 
ritory. 

As an offset to these democratic counties, we have 
compiled from the census a table of thorough whig 
counties, which exhibit a not very creditable sprink- 
ling of ignorance: 


Entirely 

Population. uneducated. 
Pittsylvania, 26,398 1,936 
Loudoun, 20,431 98) 
Fauquier, 21,897 734 
Albemarle, 22,924 738 
Augusta, 19,628 603 
Hardy, 7.622 654 
Berkeley, 10,972 G58 
Patrick. 8.032 589 
Norfolk county, 10,172 943 
Henry, 7,335 607 


We would here remark that an examination of the 
census has satisfied us that, on this important sub- 
ject, itabounds in gross faults For instance, in the 
city of Richmond, according to the census, there 
were in 1840 only 51 persons, who could not read 
or write, and in Madison ward not one of these igno- 
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rant individuals. In the whig county of Charles 


City, and the democratic county of Stafford, there! 


does not seem to have been a single person, who 
could not read or write. Now these statements 
must be entirely wrong—and force us to the conclu- 
sion, that the real number of white persons in Virgi- 
nia over 20 years of age, who cannot read or write, 
must be much larger than that reported in the census, 
formidable and disgraceful as that is. 

This deduction should induce on our parts still 
more energetic efforts to wipe off the dark spots of 
ignorance. We know not what plan may be pro- 
posed or adopted. The intelligeut committee ap- 
pointed at the meeting in this city will, we presume, 
go to work at once, and gather materials, so as to 
report some well digested plan for the action of the 
convention—a plan, which will operate equally and 
fairly upon all the counties, in diffusing information, 
and in dividing the burdens of expense. It strikes 
us, that the fairest plan would be to authorise the 
different counties to levy a special tax for the pur- 
pose of education in each county. The whole sub 





ject, like other county matters, would be placed un- 
der the control of each county, and justice could, 
be better done ail parties. But we throw out 
this hasty suggestion, for what it is worth. We} 


shall cordially sustain any proposition which will! 


OF THE UNION. 











representatives to do something for the regeneration 
of the state. The wisdom and discretion of the ed- 
ucation convention and legislature will arrange the 
details of some general system of education. But 
it is necessary that the representatives in the legis- 
lature should bear with them the commission, under 
the hand and seal of their constituents, to originate 
some practical scheme. Unless the people take up 
the question, and convey their wishes in clear lan- 
guage, the representatives will not take the responsi- 
bility, and the matter will drop dead: 

Education. ‘So much has been said and written 
upon this subject, that we fear the public ear has be- 
come callous to the repeated appeals in its behalf. It 
has been a standing theme for affectionate philanthro- 
pists to whine about, and for ranting demagogues to 
cheat the people with, for years; and now we seem 
to have been pitied into despair, and trifled into 
supineness, from which nothing can arouse us.— 
The work must begun, prosecuted and completed 
by the people themselves. Ten thousaud timorous 
philanthropists would never erect a school house, 
and each brawling demagogue would level one al- 
ready up. Ignorance is the element in which he 
thrives. 

‘‘Our appeal is to the people! We are satisfied 
that editors may importune the legislature till the 
crack of doom, without one particle of effect. The 
experiment has been tried frequently and ardentiy, 
but yet the humiliating truth will still stare us in the 
face that 538,000 of our people—‘‘free, white and 
21,"—-cannot write their name, or read it when in 
print! Will the legislature try to remedy this mon- 
strous evil? No; not until each member is made to 
feel that his official existence depends upon his ac- 
tion on this subject. 

‘Let us have town and county meetings every- 
where, before the first of December. Let us com- 
mand, and cease to pray—‘tGive us light!” Let 
every delegate be provided with imperative instruc- 
tions before he takes his seat in the legislature, to 
give u3 some system of common schools which will 
search Oulevery youth in the state, and pour into 
his mind the genial beams of knowledge. It must be 
so. Ail efforts to elevate the old commonwealth to 
her ancient glory, will be worse than useless, while 
ignorance has a foothold within her borders.” 





John H. Harman- 


Louts1ana.—Loco nomination. 


'son, Esq , of Avoyelles, has been nominated by the 


locos of the third district of Louisiana, as their can- 
didate for congress to supply the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of General Dawson. 





Tennessee.—Sea Island Cotton. The Tallahassee 
Star of the 15th ult. says:—‘tWe were shown the 
other day by His Excellency Gov. Moseley,a beauti- 
ful sample of Sea Island cotton, the produce of the 
plantation of R. J. Mays, Esq., of Madison county. 
The sample shown us was as fine an article of this 
description of cotton as we have ever seen, and pro- 
nounced first rate by competent judges. Much of 
the land in Madison county, we understand, produces 
this variety of cotton. In Leon several of our most 
intelligent planters cultivate it altogether, and suc- 
ceed admirably. In Hamilton and Jefferson, we 
learn itis also cultivated to some extent, and will in 
time be the principal production.” 


Inpiana. The Baltimore Sun says:—‘Ten years 
ago the entire annual expenditure of the State of In- 
diana was $75,000, averaging about 125 cents only to 
each person. Her debt is now twelve millions of 
dollars, her poll tax one dollar, her property tax 
increased eight fold, her treasury bankrupt, and the 
interest on her bonds not paid! The interest on her 
internal improvement debt alone is $700,000 annual- 
ly, and her entire debt, if paid in silver, would weigh 
three hundred and sixty tons. 


Tue Srare or Froaiwwa. The salary of the go- 
vernor of Fiorida has been fixed at $1,200 per an- 


altain the great object in view, the extension of the num, with a secretary whose salary is set down at 


benefits of education to every white citizen in the , $500. 


state. 


' 
‘ 
' 


The secretary of state is to receive $600; the 
comptroller $800, and the attorney general $500 and 


We trust that the people will not, through their! fees. The members of the legislature are to be paid 


apathy, suffer the subject to pass by unnoticed. 


If $3 per diem and 10 cents mileage. 


The legislature 


it fail now, many long years will roll on, before it can: after doing thus much, adjourned about the 4th in- 
stant. 


be fairly presented to the deliberation and action of 
the state. 
The right key. 


The following article from the) ors who have recently been in the southern portions 


FLoriva.—Everglades. The labors of the survey- 


Fredericksburg Recorder exactly speaks our senti-| of Florida seem to demonstrate the correctness of 
ments: Nothing can be done to wipe off the stain| the opinion which al! who have carefully examined 
of ignorance, uniess the people themselves take up the subject, have entertained upon the practicability 


the cause of education with warmth and energy.--. of draining the Everglades. 


hey are found to be 


The fate of the measure rests in their hands, and | considerably above the level of the sea; and it is sup- 
while there is yet time to invoke their action, we} posed that an enlargement-of the Miami, and other 
appeal to them to meet in primary assemblies in eve- | rivers flowing from them into the Atlantic, will drain 


ry county, and give imperative instructions to their the water from millions of acres. 


If this be ever 
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done, South Florida will indeed be the garden of our 
country; far, in addition to its adaptation to the cul- 
ture of tropical fruits and herp. this 1mmnnse tract 
will afford unequalled advantages of soil, climate and 
position for the sugar, cotton, rice, and tobacco plan- 
ters. [Key West Gaz. 

The Tobacco Cullure. The Charleston Courier re- 
marks that a letter recently received from Florida 
shows that this new State is about to set up a rivalry 
with old Virginia as to which is hereafter to be the 
Tobacco State of the Union. It says:—‘:Every body 
here is going into the tobacco culture, which promis- 
es toreplace the orange, as it requires no machinery 
and the poorest can engage init. The experiments 
that have been made, notwithstanding the worst sea- 
son ever known, have proved extremely encourag- 
ing. The article is of a superior quality and com- 
mands a high price in New York, from 40 to 80 cts. 
11——, who has just arrived from thence, states that 
the choice qualities will command this latter price. 
There will be much done init here the next year, 
and there is every prospect of its becoming the sta- 
ple of Florida. 





Texas.—Seat of Government. The ‘Brasos Plant- 
er’ says the convention has fixed the seat of govern- 
mentat the city of Austin until the year 1850.— 
Thirty-six. votes were given in favorof Austin, and 
a scattering vote for other places. 

Public Lands. An important document from the 
land office at Austin has been laid before the con- 
vention. From it, we learn that the superficial ex- 
tent of Texas, as comprised within the limits defined 
by statute of the Ist Texian Congress, comprises, in 
round numbers, 397,000 square miles, or 254,284,- 
166 acres; that the total amount of land issued by 


the various boards of land commissioners is 43,543,- | 


970 acres; that the total amount of the above, re- 


commended as good and lawful claims, 19,212,206 | 


acres; issued by the department of war, as bounty 
and donation claims, 6,300,000 acres; land scrip sold 


by the Texian government, 368,787 acres; amountof | 


legal claims to Jands issued by Texas, 25,880,993 
acres; amount issued, and supposed to be fraudulent, 
24.331,764 acres; issued by the authorities of Mexi 
co, a portion of which is supposed to be invalid, 
22,089,000 acres; and that the total amount of the 

ublic domain subject to location and unsurveyed, is 
181,991,403 acres. ‘The officer of the land office, in 
communicating the above statement, says that he has 
no means of knowing the whole amount of scrip that 
has been issued by the T'exian government, bul thinks 
that the amount yet out is about one-eighth of that 


shown to be in his office, and that the same ts the 
case with reference to bounty jands. 
a eae ceaereton _ ee seremeN mee ore 
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When the secretary of the treasury turns his at- 
tention to making up his account current for the 
year, and shall fairly deduct the expenses incurred 
from the amount of cash received, we strongly sus- 
pect that the balance left will afford but a slim pre- 
text for him to predicate a reduction of duties upon, 
more especially if affairs are not adjusted with Mex- 
ico in the mean time. The existing tariff, if we are 
not vastly mistaken, will be found about as neat “4 
Revenue Tariff, with inéidental protection,” according 
to the popular acceptation of that term, as the inge- 
nuity of statesrmen could well contrive to make—just 
exactly the very thing t 
(except a few ultras) have been contending that they 
wanted—a tariff that would yield just sufficient reve- 
nue to meet the current expenses of government. 

The receipts from customs, this year, will fall 
some millions of dollars below the receipts from the 
game source last year. 

The military and naval expenses, arming of forti- 
fications, providing munitions and provisions, trans- 
portation of troops, and other expenses incident to 
these departments, will undoubtediy be much higher 
this year than they were last year, even if no war 
intervenes. 

The diplomatic charges will be considerably high- 
er, in consequence of so many of our foreign minis- 
ters being recalled and others entitled to outfits, su- 
perceding them. : 

The new postage law it is now evident will occa- 
sion heavy drafts to be made upon the treasury, to 
enable the department to meet expenses. We have 
seen the deficit estimated ‘tat something like $2,500,- 
000.” That, it is to be hoped, is far above the mark, 
but the deficit will not be less than halt that sum. 

Kleven weeks from this time Congress will assem- 
bie at Washington. The Secretary of the Treasury 
ynust have bis financial reports of the current year, 
and his estimates for the ensuing year, ready by that 

eriod. It is possible that affairs with Mexico may 
in the meantime take a more favorable turn than 
neagrances now jndicate—but if they should, it is 


| 


certainly not probable that the negotiation with Eng- 
land will by that time be brought to a close, and the 
Oregon dispute be amicably settled—aid if we are 
to be kept, as all Europe has been ever since Napo- 
leon abdicated, armed cap-a-pee, ready for war if it 
should come, we see not how the secretary of the 
treasury can form his estimates to meet the deficien- 
cies of receipts on the one hand to which we have 
alluded, the increased expenses on the other hand, 
and reasonably provide for the impending condition 
of our foreign relations; and at the same time pro- 
pose a material reduction in the existing resources 
of the treasury. Nothing would operate more deci- 
dedly in the negotiation with Mr. Peel, or in direct- 
ing the policy of the British cabinet, than the single 
fact, which it is be hoped will not be afforded him, 
of noticing that the United States government are 
divesting themselves of their ways and means—by re- 
ducing the revenues of the country. 


Yet indications are given forth, which leave not a 
shadow of doubtas to the determination of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, of the Government press at 
Washington, of the Richmond Enquirer,the Nashville 
Union, and all the leading journals of the adminis- 
tration party, to make a bold party effort, at the en- 
suing session of Congress, against the tariff of 1842, 
and the protective system. 

The presses alluded to have told the country over 
and over, that secretary WaLxeER, is indefatigably oc- 
cupied in obtaining and arranging for publication, 
such statements as will be conclusive upon the sub- 
ject. 


The Official Cirncutar of the secretary (inserted 





formation. 
Journals favorable to the tariff, boldly impeach 
the secretary with making a very partial disposition 


‘of those circulars. 


| The New York Tribune of the 22d ult. says. *‘A 
| Tist 
retary Walker, of the Treasury Department. 
| would seem, from what is given to the public, that 
this circular is sent out to manufacturers, &c. indis- 
criminately, with the view of collecting testimony 
from practical men of all sorts uf opinions, to be 
/submitted to Congress for the information of that 
body. But we are assured by a gentleman who has 
recently been engaged in visiting and procuring in- 


} 


{ 
' 


rers only who are likely to return such answers as Mr. 
| Watker desives! Of one hundred Whig manufactu- 


‘rers our informant has recently visited, not one has. 


received one of Mr. Walker’s inquisitive circulars, 


while the only six Locofoco manufacturers he has, 
~ found (only three of them American) have each been 


‘blessed with the Secretary’s inquiries, and will 
doubtless answer them as per margin. 
| Of course we shall have a great body of Locofoco 


‘ought to be upset by the next Congress. Let them 
‘come! All we ask is that the public shail under- 
stand how they are got together.” 


\the above, says: ‘Although the statement has been 
|in circulation some days uncontradicted, and 


| we hesitute to believe the statement, while we think 
_it due to the Government officers here to place it be- 
|furethem. There is little need to argue of that which 
|is not yet ascertained. Should it prove true that 
postmasters, acting for the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, (we have no idea that the Secretary himself had 
any share in such procedure,) have thought fit to 
confine inquiries as to one of the most important of 
public interests, to a single side in partizan politics, 
| they will of course be able to explain to the Secreta- 
iry, and he to the country, the motives to such a 
course, The whole affair will prove, we trust, to be 
a misconception, or the work of some tools of fac- 
tion which the baneful spoils system has placed in 
| office, and so unused to think of any thing but party 
tricks, that, in their ignorance to please their supe- 
riors, they execute that which their superiors never 
designed.” 


The Lowell Courier, inserting the same article, 
says: ‘*We copy the above from the New York Tri- 
bune of Friday, and it certainly represents a singular 
case of official fraud. Since we have received it we 


} 








have made inquiries of some of our largest manufac- 
turers here, men to whom cireulars of this descrip- 
tion should have been sent, if practical information 
in regard to manufactures was desired by the Sec- 
retary, but they have not been honored with a copy 
of the Secretary’s circular. We know of no one 
who has.” 


The Washington correspondent of the New Yor 
Evening Post, (the leading loco free trade journal of 
that city,) writes: 

“Knowing how well you love the black tariff, lam 
sure it will be gratifying for yon to learn that Mr. 
Walker, the Secretary of the Treasury, is unweary- 
ing in his exertions to collect such statistical informa. 
tion in reference to it, both in its commercial and 
domestic bearings, as will show it up to the country 
in all its depravity; and if glaring incontrovertible 
black facts will do the deed, J may almost announce 
to you that this execrable relic of whiggery is doom- 
ed. I um also informed that equally efficient mea- 
sures will be taken to re-establish that excellent 
democratic regu'ation known as the Subtreasury, 
and that its early re-enactment will be urged upon 
the next Congress.” 


A Mississippi paper, the Southern Reformer, speak- 
ing of the tariff, makes the following remarks: 

“The administration are pledged to carry ont the 
principles of a revenue tariff. And we will say be- 
forehand that if the opposition they may meet in 
Congress shall thwart their plans, or retard the set 
tlement of the tariff at the ensuing session, we will 
take issue upon it before the people. The revenue 
tariff shall be established. We will be content with 
no half measures.” * * * * ‘We will submit 
to itno longer. Our patience is exhausted. And if 
endurance is preached to us at the next Congress, 
we shall begin to talk of vesistance.”’ 


The New Orleans Bee, of the 25th ult. quoting the 
foregoing article, says: 





page 402, vol. 63,) is designed to elicit important in-| 


is going the rounds of forty questions propounded | 
to practical manufacturers and others by Mr. Sec- | 


It, 


formation from the manufacturers of Newark, Paty) 
erson, &e. that these circulars are inainly transmitted to 
postmasters, and by them handed owt to those manufactu- | 


‘statistics, made to order, showing that the tariff 


The National Inteltigencer of the 27th ult. quoting | 


‘Here is nullification again raising its head, though 
slowly and by degress. This locofoco journal does 
; not menace absolute resistance after the fashion of 
South Carolina hotspurs; but only threatens*to begin 
to talk’ of it. We should like to see how Mr, Polk 
|—the staunch supporter of the Proclamation and 
| Force Bill, the denouncer of nullification—would 
relish a small practical touch of the doctrine by his 
ardent friends, the repudiators of Mississippi. Now, 
if the next Congress, in spite of its copious infusion 
of democracy, should be snfficiently attached to the 
interest and welfare of the country to spurn the in- 
ducements of the administration to hreak down the 
tariff, we shall have Mississippi, aided by South Car- 
olina, and, perhaps, Virginia. blus’ering about “re- 
sistance,’ and compelling Mr. Secretary Walker, 
despite his leaning for southern theories, to take ac- 
tive steps for the collection of the revenue in the 
recusant states. We think, however, the probabil’- 
| ties are altogether im favor of Mississippi being spar- 
| ed the painful necessity of refusing to pay her cus- 
'tomhouse duties, for the grand consummation of 
southern locofocoism—the reduction of the tariff to 
the revenue standard is a mea3ure resolved upon, and 
doubtless the faithful coadjutors of the administraticn 
in the two branches of congress will be supple and 
pliant enough to register the decress of the govern. 
/ment, despite the recalcitration of a few misguided 
democrats from Peonsylvania, who are gullible 
_ enough at the present moment to believe that the ad- 
| ministration entertains no designs whatever on the 
‘tariff? 

The National Intelligencer remarks: 

‘It appears to us that this hostility to the tariff, 
| whether in Mississippi or in the Cabinet, is altogeth- 
'er untenable, even on the grounds assumed by the 


e) ° ou ° : 
have cause to put personal confidence in the individ- | exponent of official opinions, the metropolitan organ 


he opponents of the tariff, wal from whom we presume it to have been derived, 


of the government. Submit the question to the test 
of experience. We had what these gentlemen are 
pleased to regard as a revenue tariff, in full operation 
in the years 1840-41, and part of °42. Have they 
already forgotten the consequences. The treasury 
became bankrupt; the credit of the government sunk 
so low that capitalists were afraid to trust it with 
loans on ordinary terms; the business and labor of 
the country were suspended; misery sialked through 
the land in all its horrible forms and degrees. The 
tariff of 1842 was devised, coming 2s near as human 
calculation and foresight could make it to the antici- 
pated wants of the government; und scarcely had it 
begun to operate before its benign influences were 
felt in every portion of the country, in every branch 
of industry. Duties upon foreign importations, 
whether high or low, must, in the very nature things, 
operate with some degree of inequality in a country 
of such diversified climates, productions,.and interests 
as ours. Nothing short of omniscience could so ar- 
range imposts as to give satisfaction to all. Our 
manufacturers no longer ask for the imposition of 
duties for the mere purpose of protection. All they 
require is, that in the arrangement of a revenue tariff, 
whatever may be its standard, such discriminations 
may be made, in the distribution of the duties upon 
the various articles, as may allow them a fair oppor- 
tunity of competing with their correspendent classes 
in other countries. If this be protection, it 13 the 
protection which every government owes to every 





individual under its contro)@nd no more. 
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«We hope, therefore, we shall hear no more threats, 
and no more talk of resistance. It is both idle and 
bad taste even for a powerful commonwealth to use 
meraces against an act of Congress, especially one 
which is shedding daily blessings on the country, and 
which nine-tenths of the people view as the sheet- 
anchor of the national prosperity. Besides, it 1s not 

jeasant to imagine the possibility of the Secretary 
of the Treasury having lo execute the revenue laws 
in Mississippi by force. We sincerely hope that he 
will be spared the painful necessity of so doing.” 


Reciprocity IN TRADE. The Locofoco presses 
continue their war on the tariff. Much sympathy is 
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Muscogese, Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws 
The objects we have in sending these beads, are to | 
show that we wished to be friendly with all tribes, | 
and to keep open the white path of peace, that we | 
may train our children in it, and teach them to be 
friendly with all men. There are many warriors) 
among us; but we fear there are many calling them- 
selves thus, who are not warriors. According to| 
our old old custom it is our duty to take the talks of 
our head men, and to follow, they guing ahead, and 
wherever they shall lead, but whenever they fail, 
we, as warriors, take their places, and protect them, 
our women, and our children; our friends we wish 
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I send you some tobacco and beads to our grand 
father, the Delaware, with a request that he will 
send them and this talk to the Shawnees, Wyandots, 
and Kickapoos. J am done. 


Col. Alberson, Chickasaw, speaks:—We are in the 
path of our forefathers: | have but a few words to 
say, but will say them in the same spirit of those I 
have heard speak. The new race know but little, 
or nothing of the habits of our fathers. 

| remember to have seen a similar council in for- 
mer times; this is in the original way. The path 
is thus kept white and clean, even to each other’s 


to send back a talk in reply to this one. 

We, also, with our talk, send a pipe ornamented 
with beads and feathers of the Eagle. The pipe be- 
ing painted blue, shows that such is the color of the 
sky at the time we send it, and which we believe to 
be a token of friendship. Having received the pipe, 
fill it with the tobacco allached to it, a:.d let all our 
friends smoke it; for when we sliall see the smoke 


expressed for the farmers, because they can send no 
breadstuffs and few provisions to England; not be- 
cause England will not buy, but because our high tar- 
iff will not permit us to import goods in payment 
for agricultural produce. See how a few plain fig. 
ures will exhibit the utter fallacy of this assertion: 

The wesierr. exports to England for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1844, were of 





Ashes, $4,879 rising up to the sky, then will our hearts feel good. 

Beef, tallow, &e., 762.117 | The beads are also a token of the friendship which 

Butter, &e., 3292 995 | We bear towards our brethren. The Hagle feathers 

Flour, 742.538 | are intended to keep the white path clean, which 

Apples, 21.997 | has, of late, been stained by blood, you must sweep it 

Wax, 91.855 | Out clean with them. 

Furs, 573,873 _ 

Pork, &c., 635,998; Tuck-a-Batcue Micco’s Tatx. Brothers—I rise 

Wheat, 20,160 | up this day to give asmall talk. The taik that | am 

Corn, 38,432 | going to deliver, will be around the Cuuncil Fire of 

Hops, 4,166! the Muscogees, with a bright sky above. 

Lard, 99 361} The white beads which | hoid in my hand, lam 

going to send to our grand father, the Delaware.— 

Total exports $3.156,891 | In the time of our fore-fathers, he sent us a talk and 





The imports from that country during she same | some beads, saying: Your ears are stopped, and your 
period were $41,486,081. Compare the willingness {eyes have dust in them—receive these embiems, 
of England to take the products of American agri-|they will open vour ears, and wipe out the dust from 
culture, save cotton, tobacco, and rice, with our un-| your eyes. ‘Ihese were the words we once received 
willingness to purchase British manufactures. |from the Delawares, the intention of which was to 

[Buffalo Adv. | open the white path oi peace, that we might train up 
‘our children in it. 
| Jam now tracing up the old customs of our fath- 
ers, and what | am going to say is understood by all 
,of our old people present. I aiso speak in the pres- 

Inpian Tatk. Several Indian tribes met in the ence of Gov. Butler, and Col. Logan, agents for the 
Creek nation last June, to form a union among all the Cherokees and Crecks, and of Lieut. lint, of the 
tribes in America, and the ‘Cherokee Advocate,” | United States army. This talk is given that those 
published at Talequah, gives the following sketch of | Who are not present may hear it also. As we have 

The Late General Council.—The Talks. (lately had some difficulty with some of our red 

The following talk together with a pipe and beads | brethren, we now send these beads to our grand 
of assorted colors, was received by the Creeks of | father, the Delaware, that the white path so lately 
Muscogees, Chippewuys, Tahwas, and Menawallys: | Stained with blood may be cleaned, and that some 

Brothers—Once before we sent you a talk, but| plan may be failen upon for tne preservation of 
have received no answer. We have concluded, | peace, and to prevent the further shedding of the 
therefore, to send you another, as we have been in. | blood of any of our brethren. ‘The persons who 
formed that the object for which the present Council were killed, from what I can learn, were of the tribe 
has been called is, that you may meet all your red called the Pawnee Mahas—-a tribe that but few of us 
brethren in General Council, around the Great | have ever seen. 

Council Fire, which you, Muscogees, have kindled | Brothers—We have travelled a long way from the 
since you came to the West, to renew the friendship | course of the rising sun. Before coming to the land 
that formerly existed between your fore-fathers and ; we now inbabit, we heard a great deal of our breth 
otner tribes, to shake hands with the right hand and | ren who dwelt towards the setting sun. Since arri- 
five fingers, and to devise the best plan by which our| ving and kindling here our new fires, we have had 
children shall be trained up in the straight path of|the pleasure to see some of our western brethren, 
peace. The talk which we send 1s not intended for) and have taken great interest in explaining to them 
the Muscogees alone, but also for our brethren the |the ways of our forefathers. In former times, our 
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Cherokees, the Choctaws, and Chickasaws. | 
have heard that about two years ago, a Council, like 
the present one, was held by the Cherokees, and 


We | fathers knew nothing of the eu.tlems, | hold in my 


| hands, as in those days there was nothing but war 
'and bloodshed among the people. But since the 


which, we are sorry that we could not attend.— | adoption of these emblems, and the use of the. for 


When you receive our talk and beads, and have ex- 
plained them to your people, you will, afterwards 
please return them. ‘The beads of different colors 
that we send, will represent the languages of the 
tribes that send them. The Muscogees, and ail other 
tribes who meet around your Cou cil Fire, we con- 
tider our friends, and we wish them to shake hands 
With our friends. 

When you return our beads, send us some of yours, 


and talk also, informing us of the proceedings of the| 


council. 

The talk we send is after the manner of our fore- 
fathers, 

Your friends, the Tahwas and Menawalleys, send 
some beads, as a token of their friendship for the 
Muscogees, which they wish you to keep in remem. 
brance of them; so that should they send any of their 
people among you, seeing those beads, they will know 
that they are from their triends. 

We hope the day is not far distant, when we shal] 
have the pleasure to see each other, and when we 
Shail have the opportunity to shake hands and to talk 
together, 

Talk of the ‘‘warriors” of the same tribes. 

As our leading chiefs have sent a talk to those of 
the Muscogees, we, the warriors of the four dif- 
ferent tribes, the Winnebagoes, Chippeways, Ta- 
has, and Menawallys, send also a talk and beads of 
different colors, to our friends, the warriors of the 


_making peace between different tribes, becoming a 
custom among the red people, they have*proved of 
‘great benefit, and form the ground work of training 
our children in the path of peace. The white beads 


to cleans tbe path which has lately been stained with 
blood; and I wish all those who hear this told to take | 
it home with them, and to tell it to their children and | 
grand chi!dren, and to advise them to walk in the | 
straight path of peace. It is given around the Great | 
Council Fire, and must not be forgotten as loug as 
the sun rises and sets; or the waters run and trees 
grow. I will seid this talk by Mr. Baptiste, to our | 


will send it with sume beads and tobacco, to the 
Pawnee Mahas, and say to them thatthe path that 
leads to their country has grown up; when they re- 
ceive them the path will be opened and purified of 
the stam of blood. No more bivod must be spilt, I 
willsend word to them, that hereafter when travel- 
ling the path should they happen to see blood or 


by lightning, a fall froma horse, or through some 
accident. ‘Ihe red people like other populous na- 
tions, have among them some bad people who will, 
probably, stain the path by spilling blood. Should 
any do so, we fee! that it will be our duty to rise up 
with our arms, and joining our friends, put a stop 





to it. 


and tobac ich I send to the different tribes, are | E 
. SPSte NENA. wend: iq the < ; | When saw the broken days (beads) | was in a 


/great hurry to get here, and [am now ina great 


bones, they must think that they have been caused | 


doors. 

The little diffieulty that occurred a short time 
back, I now regard wiped out by this white path, 
and Iam glad to see the white path renewed and ex- 
tended to the northern tribes, and ] am glad to see 
all uniting to keep clear this path. I hope all na- 
tions will join and assist in keeping this path open 
and clear of obstructions. 

When I reach home, |] will explain to my people, 
what | have witnessed and heard here: and | will 
also use my influence with different tribes to get 
them to inculcate and teach the same to their ehil- 
dren. 

This is all. A short talk is often better than a 
Jong one and all sufficient. I would like to have a 
jcopy of the proceedings here, to read to my people 
when | get home. Iam glad to see the agent pres- 
ent. When I get home 1 will call a council and in- 
vite our agent. 


Cho-wa-wha-na, Caddoe Chief. 1 was glad when [ 
received the message to meet my brothers here. [| 
had long heard of many brothers that | had never 
seen. | have heard the talk, when! get home I will 
callall my people, even the women and children, 
and when I tell them the talk I have heurd here, it 
will be as good as if they were all here and beard it 
with their own ears. My brothers have made the 
white path for me to travel on. 1 will go home on 
it. Shouwd [ take a notion to return at some other 
time, Twill travel itagain. I have met my older 
and younger brothers, and my uncles, heard the talk, 
and will follow it; and I will smoke the pipe and tell 
, all my people what L have heard and seen when [ 
jgethome. ‘This tobacco that is placed in my hands 
is for the Camanche Chief, with ten strands of beads. 
I will go and hunt him up and give them to him; 
and if | get an answer 1 may come back. That’s all. 

Nii Cat gah, Choctaw Chiif All of us that are 
assembled here, are of ditterent nations and colors. 
lam a friend toall. ft am glad the Great Spirit 
has ordered this council for ali the red people and 
white to meet and talk about peace. We are all 
brothers froin ope parent and should not disturb each 
other at home or abroad. Whatever we have we 
should share agreeably, not take each other’s prop- 
erty. You might as well take off one of our iegs us 
rob us. 

‘There are some persons of all nations who commit 
wrongs, aud | intend this remark therefore as gener- 
al. We will recollect the place in the Muscogee 
nation, where the Council Fire is built, and where 
the smoke will ascend to the skies. There are four 
chiefs tm the Choctaw nation; when we return to 
our homes all shall hear the talk that has been de- 
livered here. 1 now close and join with the Osages 
in wishing to get home, though we have been here 
longer than they have. fam done. 





' 
i] 


lack Dog, Osage Chief: My brothers: The Fire 
was built, and | was invited here. [have come. [ 
see that my brother wants all right. 





hurry to get back andcarry the news. | wantto get 
to iny people belore they can get to that tribe at te 
Saet Piaius. 

Black Dog, Osage Chief: I forgot something—you 
have made the white path to the Pawnee Mahas; 


‘grand father the Delaware, with the request that he |now before | get back huine, some of my young men 


may have lost horses; shall | pursue them that have 
{[ wilido as yousay. Some of my 
imen may be killed. If you say let them alone that 
‘have killed my people Ll will do so. 1 will now wait 
‘your answer. Notonly may my people be killed 
and our horses stolen, but your people served in the 
‘same way. 

Tucha bat che Mieco, Creek War Chief, speaks: I 
heard my friend Black Dog. 1 listened to nim well, 
and would advise him to keep near home, and wish 
he would advise his people not to go too far; and as 
soon as we hear the return of our talk, we will Jet 
you know. Advise your women to stay at home, 
and if yon must hunt, hunt in some other directioa 
thon the Pawnee Mahas. 


| Stolen them? 
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All should do as our brothers the Osages— bring 
in all the stolen horses, to the general council.— 
Hereafter quit stealing horses from one another; all 
red men and white too, mean it for all—this is the 
first cause of bloodshed. 
ers are not present, but we want to give some of them 
a taik: they have straggling men passing through the 
country. murdering and stealing—this must be puta 
stop to. Iam talkingto extend my talk to all under 
this roof. [ speak as the authorised Chief of the 
Muscogees—Gen. McIntosh. One thing more, ina 
treaty with the United States we are pledged pro- 
tection. 

Troops, by agreement, are to be stationed at Cho- 
teqn's Trading House, up the Canadian, and also up 
the Arkansas, at Ufosloshago’ town: 

When we shail all get at peace again with the 
different tribes, the troops may be recalled or dis- 
pensed with, &e. 
tell them these troops are placed there for our pro 
tection. The principal chief of our different broth- 
ers must assemble their people when they get home 
and explain all of this; this is the last word I have to 
say. The next general council we will invite our 
brothers through the different United States, agents, 
to ensare their safe delivery. 

Young men sometimes travel into the dark, and 
are not enough mindful of this good talk. | am 
done. 
do so, if not, the general business of the council will 
be closed. 
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The Cherokees our broth- ! 


Whenever you meet your friends | 


if any of our brothers want to talk they can | 
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ions on my own imperfect knowledge of those 
| branches, but have submitted all my specimens to 
the enlightened judgment of Dr. Torrey, of New 
Jersey, and Dr. Hall, of New York, who have kind- 
ly classified and arranged all that 1 was able to sub 
mit tothem. The botanical observations of Dr. 
Torrey will be furnished in full hereafter, there not 
being time to complete them now. The remarks of 
_Dr. Hall, on the geological specimens furnished to 
‘him, will be found in an appendix to the report; and 
(to his pale@ontological skill I am indebted for the 
discovery of an oolitic formation in the region west 
of the Rocky Mountains, which further examina- 
tion may prove to assimila’e the geology of the new 
to that of the old world in a rare particular, which 
had not before been discovered in either of the two 
Americans. Unhappily, muchof what we had col- 
lected was lost by accidents of serious import to 
ourselves, as well as to our animals and collections. 
|In the gorges and ridges of the Sierra Nevada, of 
the Alta California, we Jost fourteen Lorses and 
mules, falling from rocks or precipices into chasms 
or rivers, bottomless to us and to them, and one of 
them loaded with bales of plants ec llected on a 
line of two thousand miles of travel; and when 
‘almost home, our camp on the banks of the Kansas 
| was deluged by the great flvod which, lower down, 
spread terror and desolation on the borders of the 
Missouri and Mississippi, and by which great dam- 
‘age was done to our remaining perishable speci- 
| mens, all wet and saturated with water, and which 
we had no time todry. Still, what is saved will be 
|some respectable contribution to botanical science, 
| thanks to the skill and care of Dr. Torrey; and both 
in geology and botany the maps will be of great va- 
‘lue, the profile view showing the elevations at which 








Mountains in the year 1842, and to Oregon and North | the specimens were found, and the geographical 
California in the years 1843-"44, by Brevet Captain J. , map showing the localities from which they come. 
C. Fremont, of the Topographical Engineers,” printed; The astronomical observations, taken with good 
by orcer of the senate of the United States. (Over jnstruments, have been tested, where they were 


600 pazes. ) 

Captain Fremont has already made two expedi- 
tions to the western portion of our continent. ‘*The 
first terminated at the Rocky Mountains, and at the 
two points of greatest interest in that ridge, aamely, 
the South Pass and Fremont’s Peak; the former be- 
ing the lowest depression of the mountains, through 
which the road to Oregon now passes; and the lat- 
ter the highest elevation, from the dbase of which 
four great rivers take their rise and flow in oppo- 
site directions towards the rising and the setting sun. 
The second expedition, after approaching the moun- 
tains by a different route connects with the firstex- 
pedition atthe South Pass,and thence finds the 
great \lieatre of its labors west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and between tae Oregon river and North Call 
fornia. The third expedition, now commencing, 
will be directed to that section of the Rocky Moun- 
tains which gives rise to the Arkansas, the Rio 
Grande del Norte, and the Rio Colorady of Califor- 
nia, and will extend west and southwest of that 
section, so as to examine the country towards the 
Pacilic ocean, asceriain the lines of communication 


between the mountains aid the ocean in that lati- | 


tude, and complete the examination of the Great 
Salt Lake and of the interesting region which em- 
bosoms it.” 

Respecting the large and valuable map which ac- 


‘most important, by a three fold computation: one 
'by Professor Waiker, of Philadelphia, whose astro- 
_nomical reputation is so great; another by Mr. Jo- 
iseph C. Hubbard, a promising young mathematician 
‘from Connecticut; the third by myself; so that the 
“correctness of the longitudes and Jatitudes may well 
ibe relied upon. 

| “In sketching the topographical features of the 
lcountry, a branch of science in which he had been 


|professionaliy educated, Mr. Charles Preuss had | 
| been my assistant in both expeditions; and to his ex- | 


‘in the execution of his duties, I am indebted for the 
coutinuous topographical sketches of the regions 
ithrough which we passed,and which were never 
jinterrupted by any extremity of fatigue or priva- 
lion. 

' ©The barometrical and meteoralogical observa- 
tions were carefully made with good instruments, 
and admit of no material error beyond the minute 
deviations inseparable from such operations. 

| ©The third expedition, now commencing, is un- 
| dertaken with more ample means than the two for- 


| traordinary skill, supported by the pleasure he felt 


j 





mer; and, being directed to a region so_ interesting 
in itself, and so new to science, can hardly fail to 
requite the enterprise which explores it. 

| ‘The report, or narrative, of this extended expe- 
‘dition like the maps which illustrate it, will be 





companies this report, Capt. Fremont says: ‘*This strictly confined to what was seen, and to what is 
map may have a meager and skeleton appearance to! necessary to show the face and character of the 
the general eye, but is expected to be more valua-! country, and to add something to science while ful- 
ble to science on that accuunt, being wholly found- | filling the instructions of the government, which 
ed upon positive data and actual ob-ervations in the | chiefly contemplated a military topogranieal s- 
field. About ten thousand mils of actual travel-|vey. A greater degree of popular (<crest might 
ling and traversing in the wilderness which lies be-| have been imparted to it by admit:“ig a greater la- 
tween the fronties of Missouri and the shores of the | titude of detail, but it was deerxéd best to adhere to 
Pacific, almost every camping station being the | the rigorous character of aeport, and to present 
scene of astronomical or barometrical observations, | nothing, either in the narrative orin the maps, which 


furnish the materials outof which this map has 
been constructed. 
admitted upon it.” The profile maps ‘‘showing the 
elevations, or the rise and fallof the country from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific, and perhaps the most 
extended work oj the kind ever constructed,” exhi- 
biting in al) about four thousand wales of prufile 
mapping, found upon four hundred barometrical po- 
sitions, with views sketclied and facts noted in the 
field.” 

Captain Fremont,in the followmg extract from 
the preface to his report, speaks with much modesty 
of his contributions to geological and botanical sci- 
ence; but we have reason to believe that not only 
these, but also the astronomical cbservations, and 
the sketches of the topographical features of the 
country, and the barometrical and meteorvlugical 
observations, are regarded as very valuable by men 
well versed in the respective sciences, aud most 
competent to judge: 

“Inthe departments of geological and botanical 
science, ] have not ventured to advance any opin- 


Nothing supposititious has been 


was not the result of positive observation.” 

Capt. Fremont departed from the trading house of 
|Mr. Cyprian Chouteau, which is situated near the 
| mouth of the Kansas river, and about four hundred 
‘miles above St. Louis, on the 10th of June, 1842. 
| His company consisted of Mr. Charles Preuss, a 
native of Germany, as his assistant in the topogra- 
|phical partof the suevey; L. Maxwell, of Kaskas- 
kia, engaged as a hunter; Caristopher Carson, the 
guide, and twenty-one men, principally Creole and 
Canadian voyaguers, who had become familiar with 
prairie life in the surface of the fur companies in 
the Indian country. In addition to these, he was 
accompanied “by Henry Brant, son of Col. J. B. 
Brant, of St. Louis, a young man of nineteen years 
of age; and Randolph, a lively boy of twelve, son 
of the Hon. Thomas H. Benton, for tne develop- 
ment of mind and body which such an expedition 
would give.” 

On the 18th July, “whilst halting for dinner, after 
a march of about thirteen miles, on the banks of 
one of the many littie tributaries to the Kansas, 














which look Ike trenches in the prairie, and are 
usually well timbered,” Capt. Fremont “rode of 
some miles to the left, atiracted by the appearance 
of a cluster of huts near the mouth of the Vermil. 
lion. {t was a large but deserted Kansas village, 
scattered in a open wood, along the margin of the 
Stream, on a spot chosen with the customary Indian 
fondness for beauty of scenery.” We make this short 
extract because we are glad to add the testimony of 
so good an authority as Capt. Fremont in proof of 
this pleasing trait of the Indian character. This 
love of nature and of natura! things appears to be 
a predominating feature of Capt. Fremont’s char- 
acter, an-! it fitted him in a peculiar manner for his 
enterprise. He had to traverse an immense country , 
where the foot of civilized man had as yet scarcely 
trod, and where the rich stores of nature, in the 
mineral, the vegetable, and the animal world, pre- 
sented much that had yet never been looked upon 
by the eye of science. How necessary was it, 
therefore, that he should possess not only the fee!- 
ing and taste which prompted to continued observa- 
tion of what was around him, but also the judg- 
ment which could estimate, and the science which 
could describe, the novelties which he met with. 
We think that he combined these requisites in a 
very rare degree. ‘To these qualities he added a 
perseverance which no difficulties could weary, a 
courage which nodanger could appal, and a hardi- 
ness of frame which excess of toil, deprivation of 
food and rest, and exposure of every kind, could not 
subdue. 

On the 20th June, he says: 

‘Along our route the amorpha has been in very 
abundant but variable bloom—in some _ places bend- 
ing beneath the weight of purple clusters; in others 
It seems to love best the sunny 
slopes, with a dark soil and svuthern exposure. 
Every where the rose is met with, and reminds us 
of cultivated gardens and civilization. It is seat. 
tered over the prairies in smal! bouquets, and, when 
glittering in the dews, and waving in the pleasant 
breeze of the early morning, is the most beautiful 
of the prairie flowers. Tbe artemisia, absinthe, or 
prairie sage, as it is variously called, is increasing 
in size, and glitters like silver as 
breeze turns up its leaves to the sun. All these 
plants have their insect inhabitants, variously co- 
loved; taking generally the hueof the flower on 
which they live. The artemisia has its small fly ac- 
companying it through every change of elevation 
and jatitude; and, wherever I have seen the asclepias 
tuberosa, I have always remarked, too, on the flow- 
er,a large butterfly, so nearly resembling it in co- 
lor as to be distinguishable ata little distance only 
by the motion of its wings.” 


On the 221, when halting at Wyeth’s Creek, he 
met with a very unexpected murk of civilization, in 
the appearance “of a pack of cards, lying loose on 
the grass, marking an encampment of our Oregon 
emigrants.” 

The first meeting with the Indians and with buf- 
falo are noticed in the following very graphic para- 
graphs: 

‘At our evening camp, (June 23,) about sunset, 
three figures were discovered approaching, which 
our glasses made out to be Indians. 


without a flower. 


About a month since, they had left their people on 
the south fork of the river, some three hundred 


miles to the westward, and a party of only four in | 


number liad been to the Pawnee villages on a horse 
stealing excursion, from which they were returning 
unsuccessful. They were miserably mounted on 
wild horses from the Arkansas plains, and had no 
other weapons than bows and long spears; and, had 
they been discovered by the Pawnees, could not, by 
any possibility, have escaped. They were mortifi- 
ed by their ill success, and said the Pawnees were 
cowards, who shut up their horses in their lodges 
at night. linvited them to supper with me, and 
Randolph and the young Cheyenne, who had been 
eyeing each other suspiciously and curiously, soon 
became intimate friends. After supper, we sat 
down upon the grass, and [| placed a sheet of paper 
between us, on which they traced rudely, but with 
a certain degree of relative truth, the water-cours- 
es of the country which lay between us and their 
villages, and of. which I desired to have some infor- 
mation. Their companions, they told us, had taken 
a nearer route over the hills; but they had mounted 
one of the summits to spy out the country, whence 
they had caught a glimpse of our party, and, confi- 
dent of good treatment at the hands of the whites, 
hastened to joincompany.” 

“The air was keen the next morning at sunrise, 
the thermometer standing at 44 degs., and it was. 
sufficiently cold to make overcoats very comfortable, 
A few miles brought us into the midst of the baffalo, 
swarming in immense numbers over the plains 


the southern | 


e They proved | 
to be Cheyennes—two men, and a boy of thirteen. | 
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where they had left scarcely a blade of grass stand- 
ing. < 
tance in the rear, had at frst noted them as large. 
roves of timber. In the sightof such a mass of 
life, the traveller feels a strange emotion of gren- 
deur. We had heard from a distance a dull and 
confuse’ murmuring, and, when we come in view of 
thetr dearvk nvasses, ticre was nol one among us who 
did not feel his heart beat quicker. It was the early 
part of the day, when the herds are feeding, and 
every where they were in motion. Here and there 
a huge old bull was rolling in the grass, and clouds 
of dust rose in the air from various parts of the 
bands, each a scene of obstinate fight. Indians and 
buffalo make the poetry and life of the prairie, and 
our camp was fullof their exhilaration. In place 
of the quiet monotony of the march, relieved only 








Though butting and goring were bestowed liberally 
and without distinction, yet their efforts were evi- 
dently directed against one—a huge gaunt old bull, 
very jean, while his adversaries were all fat and in 
good order. He appeared very weak, and had al. 
ready received some wounds, and, while we were 
jooking on, was several times knocked down and 
badly hurt, anda very few minutes would have put 
anend to him. Of course we took the sideof a 
weaker party, and attacked the herd; but they 
were so blind with rage that they fought on, utterly 
regardless of our presence, although on foot and -on 
horseback we were firing in open view within twen- 
ty yards of them. But this did not last long. In a 
very few seconds we created a commotion among 
them. One or two which were knocked over by the 
balls jumped up and ran off into the hills; and they 





by the crackling of the whip, and an ‘avance done! 
enfant de garce!’ shouts and songs resounded from | 
every partof the line, and our evening camp was} 
always the commencement of a feast, which termii-| 
nated only with our departure on the following) 
morning. At any time of the night might be seen | 
pieces of the most delicate and choicest meat roast | 
ing en appolas on sticks around the fire, and the 
guard were never without company. With plea-| 
sant weather and no enemy to fear, an abundance of | 
the most excellent meat, and no scarcity of bread. 
or tobaceo, they were enjoyiig the oasis of a voy- 
aguer’s life.” 

“As we were riding slowly along this afternoon, 
(July 4,) clouds of dust in the ravines, among the’ 
hilis to the right, suddenly attracted our altention, 
and in a few minutes column after column of buffa-' 
lo came galloping down, making directly tothe riv- 
er. By the time the leading herds had reached the 
water the prairie was darkened with the dense 
masses. Immediately before us, when the bands 
first came down into the valiey, stretched an unbro- | 
ken line, the head of which was lost among the 


river hills on the oppos.te side; and sull they pour-: 


ed down from the ridge on our right. From hill to 


hill, the prairie bottom was certainly not less than | 
two miles wide; and, allowing the animals to be ten) 


feet apart and only ten in a line, there were already 
eleven thousand inview. Some idea may thus be 
formed of their number when they had occupied 
the whole plain. Ina short time they surrounded 
us on every side, extending for several miles in the 
rear,and forward as far as the eye could reach; 


Jeaving around us, as we advanced, an open space, 


of only two or three hundred yards. This move- 


ment of the buffalo indicated to us the presence of, 


Indians on the North fork. 


‘‘[ halted earlier than usual about forty miles 
from the junction, and ul] hands were busily engag- 
ed in preparing a feast to celebrate the day. 
kindness of our friends at St. Louis had provided 
us with a large supply of excellent preserves and 
rich fruit cake; and when these were added tua 


maccaroni soup and variously prepared dishes of the| 


choicest buffalo meat, ero.-ned with a cup of coffee, 
and enjoped with prairie appetite, we felt, as we 
Bat in barbaric Juxury around our smoking supper 


on the grass, a greater sensation of enjoyment than | 


the Roman epicure at his perfumed feast. But, 
most of alll, itseemed to please our Indian friends, | 
who, in the unrestrained enjoyment of the moment 
demanded to know if our ‘medicine days came of- 
ten.’ No restraint was exerciscd at the hospital 
board, and, to the great delight of his elders, our 
young Indian had made himself extremejy druok. 

“On the 6th we crossed the bed of a considerable 
stream, now entirely dry—a_ bed of sand. 
grove of willows, near the movth, were the retaains 
of a considerable fort, constructed of trunks ot 
large trees. It was apparently very ojd, and had 
probably been the scene of some hostile encounter 
among the roving tribes. Its solitude formed an 
impressive coutrast to the picture which our ima- 
givations involuntarily drew of the busy scene which 
had been enacted here. The timber appeared to 
have been much more extensive formerly than now. 
There were but few trees,a kind of long-leaved 
Willow, standing; and numerous trunks of large 
trees were scallered about on the ground. ip many 
similar places I had occasion to remark an apparent 
progressive decay in the timber.” 

lt is an important inquiry to what this decay of 
timber is owing, and whether it exists geverally in 
inis region? ‘J'’vo many accurate observations can- 
not be wade, or too many facts recorded, as to its 
extent and the accompanying circumstances. 

On the 7th July, we find the following anecdote 
curiously tiustrative of the history and habits of 
the buffalo: 

‘In the course of the afternoon, dust rising among 
the hills at a particular place attracted our atten- 
tion; and, riding up, we found a band of eighteen 
or twenty buffalo bulls engaged in a desperate fight. 


The | 


a5 





.». Castle rock, we were 
sages cut by the waters of the hill, and where, with | 
In as 2 Yreadth scarcely large enough for the passage ol a | 
ere og the wails rise tnirty or forty feet perpendicu- 


began to retreat slowly along a broad ravine to the 
river, fighting furiously as they went. 
they had reacted the bolttem we had 
dispersed them, and the old bull hobbled off to he 
down somewhere.” 


By the time | 
pretty well) 





The great beauty, profusion, and variety of the 
flowers in the wilderness is often noted. On the 


12ih July ‘tour road lay down the valley of the | 


Platte, which resemoled a garden in the splendor of 
fields of varied flowers, which filled the air with 


popular, birch, cotton-wood, and willow.” 
On the 13th, when in longitude 104 deg. 33 min. 


37 sec. and jalitude 41 deg. 8 min. 31 sec., and aly 
an elevation of 5,440 feet above the sea, Captain | 


Fremont says: 

“it will be seen, by occasional remarks on the 
geographieal formation, that the constituents of the 
soil in these regions are good, and every day served 


‘to strengthen tue impression in my mind, contirmed 
by subsequent observation, that the barren appear | 


ance of the country is due almost entirely to the 
extreme dryness of the climate.” ; 
On the 14th the following curious geological 


scene is noticed: 


“The winds and rains work this formation into a 


variety of singular forms. ‘The pass into Gushen’s 
hole is about two miles wide, and the hill on the 
western side imitates, in an extraordinary manner, 
a massive fortified place, with a remarkable full- 
ness of detail. 
stone, while, without the least appearance ol vege- 
tation, and much resembies masonry at a little dis- 
tance; aud here it sweeps around a level area two 
or three hundred yards in diameter, aud in the form 
of a half moon, terminating on either extremily la 
lenormous bastions. Alung the whole tine of the 
"parapets appear domes and slender minarets, forty 
tor filly feet nigh, giving it every appearance of an 
old fortified town. Ou the waters of White river, 
| where this formation exists in great extent, it pre- 


| sents appearances which excite the admiration of the | 


|solitary voyageur, and form a frequent theme of 


Sometimes at offers the perfectly illu- 
nuqgerous 


the country. 
sive sppeurance of a large city, with 


i streets and magnificent butidings, among which the | 
Canadians never fail to see their cabaret; and suiue- | 


limes it takes the form of a solitary house, with 
mauy large chambers, into which they drive 


perfectly secure irom any 
ges. Before reaching curcamp at Gosheu’s hole, 
in crossing the ilnmense detritus at the loot of tae 
involved amidst winding pas- 


larly. ‘Piis formation supplies (he disculuration of 
the Platte. 

On the 15th July the party reached fort John, or 
Larami:, a post ol the American fur company, silu- 
ated near the junction of the Laramie with the 
Piatte, Respecting this post capt. F. says: 





the establishment is trade with the peighboring tribes, 
who, in ihe course of the year, generally make two 
lor three visits tu the fort. In addition to this, tra- 
' ders, with a small outfit, are constantly Kept amongst 
them. ‘Ihe articles of trade consist, on the one side, 
‘alwost entirely of butfalo robes; and on the other, of 
' blankets, calico, guns, powder, and lead, with such 
| cheap oruameuts as glass beads, looking—glasses, 
rings, vermillion lor painting, tobacco, and princt- 
paliy, and in spite of the prohibition, of spirits, 
brought into the country im the form of aleonol, and 
diluted with water belure suld. While mentioning 
this fact, it is but justice to the American fur co.n- 
‘pany to state, thal, throughoutthe country, | have 
always fouud thea stresuousiy opposed to the lilro- 
duction of spirituous liquors. But, in the present 
state of things, when the country is stpplied with 
alcohol, when a keg of it will purchase irom an In- 





‘he rock is mari and eartny lime- | 


their conversation when speaking ol the wonders of | 


their | 
"| horses at night, and sleep in the natural defences 
aitack of prowling sava- | 


“It is hardly necessary to suy that the object of | 
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dian everything he possesses—his furs, his lodge, his 
horses, and even his wife and children—and when any 
vagabond who has money enough to purchase a mule 
can go into a village and trade against them success- 
fully without withdrawing entirely from the trade, it 
is iimpossivle fur them to discontinue its use. In 
their oppo-ition to this practice, the company is sus- 
tained, not only by their obligation to the laws of the 
country and the welfare of the Indians, but clearly, 

also, on the ground of policy; for, with heavy and 
extensive outfits, they contend at manifestly great 
disadvantage aguinst the numerous independent and 
unlicensed traders, who enter the country from vari- 
ous avenues, from the United States and from Mex- 
ico, having no other stock im trade than some kegs 
of liquor, which they sell at the modest price of 
thirty six dollars per gallon. The difference be- 
tween the regular trader and the coureur des bois, (as 
the French call the itinerant or peddling traders.) 
with respect to the sale of spirits, is here, as it al 

ways has been, fixed and permanent, und growing 
out of the nature of their trade. The regular trader 
luoks aliead, and has an interest in the preservation 
of the Iidians, and in the regular pursuit of their 
business, and the preservation of their arins, horses, 
and everything weeessary lo their future and perma. 


(eut success in hunting: tie coureur des bvis has no 
fragrance. The only timber I noticed consisted of | 


permaveat interest, and gets what he can, and for 
what he can, irom every lidian he meets, even at 
the risk of disabling him from dving anything more 
at hunting. 


“The fort has a very cool and clean appearance. 


The great entrance, in which | fuund the gentlemen 


assembied, and whieh was floored, and about fifteen 
feet long, made a pleasant, shaded seat, through 
which the breeze swept constantly; for this country 
is fainous tor high winds.” 

Tne unfavorable information received from the 
gentlemen of the fort, respecting the temper and pu- 
sition of the Indiaus, led to much consultation and 
deliberation: 

‘“JUappeared that the country was swarming with 
scattered war parties; and when | heard, during the 
day, the various contradictory and exaggerated ru- 
tors which were incessantly repeated to them, I 
was not surprised that so much alarm prevailed 
amoug men. Carson, one of the best and most ex- 
perienced mountaineers, fully supported the epinion 
given by Bridger of the dangerous state of the coun- 
try, and openly expressed his conviction that we 
cvuid not escape without some sharp encounters with 
the Indians. In addition to this, he made his will; 
and among the circumstances which were constantly 
occurring to Increase their alarin, this was the most 
untortuaate; t found that a number of my party had 
become suv much intimidated that they had requested 
to be discharged at this place.” 

7 All things, however, being prepared for continu- 
ing the route, on the evening of the 19th, captain F. 
i says— 

‘“f gathered my men around me, and told them that 
‘f had determined to proceed the next day. They 
were ali Well armed. 1 had engaged the services of 
Mr. Bissonette, as interpreter, and had taken, in the 
circumStauces, every possivie means to ensure our 
Salely. In the rumors we had heard, I believed 
luere Wes much exaggeration, and then they were 
men accustumed to this kind of life and to the coun- 
try; and that these were the dangers of every day 
, occurrence, and to be expected in the ordinary 
course of theirservice. They had heard of the un- 
Settied condition of the country before leaving St. 
Louis, and therefore could not make it a reason for 
breuking their engagements. Still, | was unwilling 
lo lake with me, on a service of some certain dan- 
Ber, men on whom | could pot rely; as | had under- 
'stood that there were among them some who were 
disposed to cowardice, and anxious to return, they 
had but to come lorward at once, and state their de- 
site, and they would be discharged with the amount 
due to them for the time they had served.’ To their 
bOnor be it said, there was but one among them who 
had the face to come forward and avail himself of 
the permission. 1 asked him some few questions, in 
order to expose him to ihe ridicule of the men, and 
let him go. The day alter our departure, he engag- 
ed himself to one of the forts, and set oif with a par- 
ty for the Upper Missourt. 1 did not think that the 
‘situation of the country justified mein taking our 
/young companions, Messrs. Brant and Benton, along 
with us. In case of misfortune, it would have been 
| thought, at the least, an act of great imprudence; and 
a though reluctantly, { determined to leave 
them, Randoiph had been the life of the camp, and 
the ‘petit garcon’ was much regretted by the men, to 
whem his buoyant spirits had afforded great amuse- 
nent. They all, however, agreed in the propriety 
of leaving him at the fort, because, as they said, he 
might cost the lives of some of the men in a fight 
i wath the Indians.” 
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On the 22d July the party had a ‘fine view of the 
gorge where the Platte issues from the Black hills, 
changing its character abruptly from a mountan 
siream ito a river uf the plains.” Captain F. thus 
describes this locality: 

“in the morning, while breakfast was being pre- 
pared, | visited this place with my favorite man, 
Basil Lajeunesse. Entering so far as there was foot- 
ing for the mules, we dismounted, and, tying our an- 
imals, continued our way on foot. Like the whole 
country, the scenery of the river had undergone an 
eutire change, and was in this place the most beau- 
tiful | have ever seen. The breadth of the stream, 
. generally near that of its valley, was from two to 
three hundred feet, with a swift current, occasional- 
ly broken by rapids, and the water perfectly clear. 
On eiiher side rose the red precipices, vertical, and 
sulmetimes Overhanging, two and four hundred feet 
In height, crowned with green summits, on which 
were scattered a few pies. At the foot of the rocks 
was ihe usual detritus, formed of masses fallen trom 
above. Among the pmes, that grew here, and on 
the occasiOval Danks, were the cherry, (cerasus vir- 
giniana,) currants, and grains de beeul, (shepherdia 
argentea.) Viewed in the sunshine of a pleasant 
moruing, tue scenery was of the most striking and 
romantic beauty, which arose from the picturesque 
disposition of the objects, and the vivid contrast of 
colours. 1 thought with much pleasure of our ap- 
proaching descent in the canoe through such iater- 
estiuig places; and iv the expectation of being able at 
that time to give to them a full examination, did not 
now dwell so much as might have been desirable up- 
ou the geological formations along the line of the 
river where they are developed with great clearness. 
The upper portion of the red strata consists of very 
cou pact clay, in which are occasionally seen imbed- 
ded large pebbles. Below was a stratum of com- 
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“One of the prominer 
of the country 1s the extraordinary abundance of the | 
arlemisias. They grow every where—on the bill, | 
and over the river bottoms, in tough, twisted, wiry 
clumps; and, wherever the beaten track was left, 
they rendered the progress of the carts rough and 
slow. As the country increased in elevation on our 
advance to the west, they increased in size; and the 
whole air is strongly impregnated and saturated with 
the odor of camphor and spirits of turpentine which 
belong to this plant. This climate has been found 
very favorable to the restoration of health, particu- 
iarly in cases of consumption; and possibly the res- 
piration Of air so highly impregnated by aromatic 
plants may have some influence.” 


The prospects of the party were gloomy enough 
on the 28ih July, when a very discouraging picture 
of the couutry they were about to explore was giv- 
en them by a party of Indians of the Ozlallah band 
of Sioux: 

“The great drought. and the plague of grasshop- 
pers, had swept it so that scarce a blade of grass 
was to be seeu, and there was not a buifulo to be 
found in the whole region. ‘Their people, they fur- 
ther said, had been nearly starved to death, and we 
would find their road marked by lodges which they 
had thrown away in order to move more rapidly, and 
by the carcasses of the horses which they had eaten, 
or which had perished by starvation. Such was the 
prospect before us.” 





“1 called up my men, and communicated to them 
fully the information | had just received. [ then ex- | 
pressed to them my fixed determination to proséed | 
lo the end of the enterprize on which I tad been! 
sent; but, as the situation of the country gave me| 


some reason to apprehend that it might be attended | 


pact red sandstone, changing a little above the river; With an unfortunate result to some of us, 1 would | 


in a very hard siliceous limestone. 
but handsume open prairie immediately below this 


place, on the lett buuk of the river, which would be | 


a good Jucality for a military post. 
open groves of cotton woud on the Platte. The 
small stream which comes in al this place is well 
timbered with pine, and good building ruck is abun- 
dant. 


force iv this country is absolutely necessary; and a 


‘} here are some | 


There is a smal! | !eave it optional with them to continne with me or| 


tu return. 


‘‘Among them were some five or six who I knew 
would remain. We had still ten days’ provision; 


| 
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it characteristics in the face; ‘*We had tu-night no shelter from the rain, which 


commenced, with squalls of wind, about sunset.— 
The country here is exceedingly picturesque. On 
either side of the valley, which is four or Ove miles 
broad, the mountains rise to the height of twelve and 
fifteen hundred or two thousand feet. On the south 
side the range appears to be timbered, and to-night 
is luminous with fires probably the work of the IJn- 
dians, who have just passed through the valley. On 
the north, broken and granite masses rise abruptly 
Trom the green sward of the river, terminating in a 
line of broken summits. Except in the erevices of 
the rock, and here and there on a ledge or bench of 
the mountain, whe a few hardy pines have clustered 
together these are perfectly bare and destitute of ve- 
getation. 

‘‘Among these masses, where there are sometimes 
isolated hills and ridges, green valleys open in upon 
the river, which sweeps the base of these mountains 
for thirty six miles. Everywhere its deep verdure 
and profusion of beautiful flowers is in pleasing con- 
trast with the sterile grandeur of the rock and the 
barrenness of the sandy plain, which, from the right 
bank of the river, sweeps up to the mountain range 
that forms its southern boundary. The great evapo- 
ration on this elevated plain, and the saline efflores- 
cences which whiten the ground, and shine like lakes 
reflecting the sun, makes a soi! wholly unfit for cul- 
tivation.” 

‘August 3.—Several bands of buffalo made their 
appearance to-day, with herds of antelope; and a 
grizzly bear—the only one we encountered during 
the journey—was seen scrambling up among the 
rocks. As we passed over a slight rise, near the riv- 
er, we caught the first view of the Wind river moun- 
tains, appearing, at the distance of about seventy 
miles, to be a low and dark mountainous ridge. The 
view dissipated in a moment the pictures which had 
been created in our minds, by many descriptions of 
travellers, who had compared these mountains to the 
Alps in Switzerland, and speak of the glittering 
peaks whih rise in icy majesty awidst the eternal 
glaciers nine or ten thousand feet into the region of 


and, should no game be found, when this stock was eternal snows. The nakedness of the river was re- 
expended we had our horses and mules, which we | lieved by groves of willows, where we encamped at 
could eat when other means of subsistence failed.— , wight, alter a march of tweuty six miles; and numer- 


ee ‘But not a man flinched from the undertaking. ‘We'll Ous bright-colored flowers had made the river bot. 
‘If itis in contemplation to keep open the cominu- | 


nications with Oregon territury, a show of military | 


combination of advantages renders the neighvorhood | 


of fort Laramie the most suitable place, on the fine 
of the Vialte, for the establishineut of a wilitary 
post. It is connected with the mouth of the Platte 
and the Upper Missouri by excellent roads, which 
are ip frequent use, and would not in any way ister. 
jere with the range of the bulfulu, ov which the 
neighboring Lludians mainly depend fur support. It 
would render avy post on the Lower Platte uaneces- 
sary; the ordinary communication between it and the 
Missouri beimg sufficient to control the intermediate 
Judians. it would operate cllectually to prevent any 
such coglilions us are now formed aimoung the Gros 
Ventres, Sioux, Cheyennes, and other lodiaus, and 
would keep the Oregoa road through the valley of 
the Sweetwater and the Svuth Pass of the moun- 
luins constantly open. A glance at the map which 
accompanies this report will show that it hes at the 
foot ot a broken and muuntuinous region, along 
which, by the establishment of susall pusts in te 
neighborhvod of St. Vrain’s fort, ou ibe south fork 
of the Piatte, and Beut’s fort, on the Arkansas, a line 
of communication would be formed, by good wagon 


of the circumstance, and of the abundance of these 


roads, with cur southern military posts, which would , 


enluely Command the mountain passes, hold some of 
the must truuviesome tribes in check, and protect 
aud facilitate our intercourse wilh the neighvoring 
Spanish settlements. The valleys of the tivers on 
which they would be situated are fertile; the coun- 
try, Which supports immense herds of butlalo, is ad- 


mirably adasied to grazing; and herds of cattle | 


might be mainteined by the posts, or obtained from 
the Spanish country, which already supplies a por- 
tion ul their provisious lo the trading posts mention- 
ed above.” 

‘With the change in the geographical formation 
on jeaving fort Laramie, the while face of the coun- 
iry has entirely altered ils appearance. Eastward 
Of that meridian the principal oljecis which strike 
the eye of a traveller are the absence of timber, 
and the immense expanse of prairie, covered with 
tie verdure of rich grasses, and highly adapted for 
pasturage. Wherever luey.are not disturbed by the 
vicinity of man, large herds of bulfalo give auima 
tion to this country. Westward of Laramie river 
the region is saudy, and apparently sterile; and the 
place of the grass is usurped by the arfemisia and 
other odorileruus plauts, to whose growth lie sandy 
suil and dry air of this elevated region seem highly 
fuvorable. 


‘ed one mile below Rock Independence. 


-yards long, and forty in height. 


eat the mules,’ said Basil Lajeunesse; and thereupon | toin look gay as a garden. We found here a horse, 
we shook hands with our interpreter and his Indians,’ Which had been abandoned by the Indians because 
and parted.” his hoofs had been so much worn that he was unable 


’ j ‘ |: : ‘. ® . e 
Od the SOth the narrative eateo | to travel; and, during the night, a dog came into the 


. camp.” 
‘*‘We saw here numerous herds of mountain sheep, O 
; Py t 4.—Our camp was at the fo ° 
and frequently heard the volley of rattling stones” Hugust 4 Pog: eto ot of the gra 


, , nite mountains, which we climbed this morning, to 
which accompanied their rapid descent down the; fa aad ’ 
ap 7 take some barometrical heights; and here amon 
steep hills. ‘This was the first place at which we i es? g the 


hud killed ; F ites ataattne oath te Gummeneneiniens | rocks was seen the first magpie. On our return we 
ee ANiwe Shy S iese animals; ane, | q saw one atthe mouth of the Platte river. We left 


here one of our hurses, which was unable to proceed 


sheep or goats, (fer they are called by each name,) further.” 


We gave lo our encampiment the name of Goat ise | Th diti ; 
land. Their flesh is much esteemed by the hunters, ‘August 7.—The expedition camped near the south 
| pass ul the rucky mountains. 


aud has very much the flavor of the Allegany moun- | P#S bapa 
tain sheep. | have frequently seen the horns of this! About six miles from our encampment brought us 


animal three feet long and seventeen inches in cir. tothe summit. ‘The ascent had been so gradual, that, 


cumference at the base, weighing eleven pounds.— ° ho fied wake tals és vet f 
But two or three of these were killed by our party at, $08, Who had made this Country his home for seven- 


this place, and of those the horns were small. The, '¢” )ears, we were obliged to watch very closely 


| } ae 6) vo ‘ e 
use of these horns seems to be to protect the animal’s | to find the place yer we had reached the cul 
iis was between two low hills, 


a 'minating point 

head in pitching down the precipices to avoid pursu-, Be ee “> 

ing wolves—their only safety being in places where | sag A ris bgp Reg dbo jab Mead a, 

they cannot be followed. he bones are very strong | aaa Prt whee Arce werd huh sume enptered 
’ arr c ‘ing but a very smail, ’ 

Bad sane, Ie Seey Cee y 'tu be about ove hundred aud twenty feet above.— 


ti . , bout the thickness of | °* ag 
if oe er ae. es Oe ee ¢ ‘From the impression on my mind at this time, and 


The hair is short, resembling the win-. ; 
lr af ou common der whic ary ap nerewen. ur rr, shuld empath 
* . y aye ou ’ ’ . Vv { 
proaches in size and appearance. Except in the, ©Y@'let y 
horns, it has no resemblance whatever to the goat.” 


pass to the ascent of the Capitol hill from the ave- 
The latitude this day was 42° 33’ 27, longitude 107° ifue, at Washington. It is difficuit for me to fix pos- 
13! 29.' | 


| ativeiy the breadth of this puss. From the ground 
where it commences, al the foot of the Wind river 

“August 1.—The hunters went ahead this moruing, | chain, the view to the southeast is Over @ champaign 
as buttulo appeared tolerably abundant, and | was de-| Country, broken at the distanee of nineteen miles, by 


siruus to secure a small stock of provisions; and we | the ‘l'able rock; which, with the other isolated hills | 


moved about seven miles up the valley, and encamp-| in its vicinity, seus Lo stand on a comparative plain. | 
This is an | ‘This | judged to be its termination, the ridge recov- | 


isolated granite rock, about six hundred and fifty | ering us rugged character with the ‘Table rock. It 
Xcept ina depres-| Will be seen thal it in ve manner resembles the pla- 


sion of the summit, where a little soil supports a |ces to which the term is commonly applied—noth ing 


‘scanty growth of shrubs, with a solitary dwarf pine, | of the gorge lke character and winding ascents of 





it ss entirely bare. Lverywhere within six or eight | the Allegany passes in Awerica: nothing of the great 
feet of the ground, where the surtace is aulowenls | B*- Bernard aud Simplou passes in Europe. Ap- 
smooth, and in some places sixty or eighty feet above, | proaching it from the mouth of the Sweet water, a 
the rock is inscribed with the names of travellers.— | sandy plain, one hundred und twenty miles Jong, con- 
Many a name famous in the history of this country,) ducts, by a gradual and regular ascent, to the sum- 
and some well known to science, are to be found} mit, about seven thousand feet above the sea; and the 
mixed among those of the traders and of travellers| traveller without being reminded of any change by 
for pleasure and curiosity, and of missionaries among | toilsome ascents, suddenly finds himself on the wa- 
the savages. Some of them have been washed away | ters which flow to the Pacific ocean. By the route 
vy the rain, but the greater number are still very les; we had travelled, the distance from fort Laramie , 
gible. ‘The position of the rock is in longitude 1079| three hundred and twenty miles, or nine hundred an 
56', latitude 42° 29' 36'.” fifty from the mouth of the Kansas. 





' with all the intimate knowledge passessed by Car- | 
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“Continuing our march, we reached, in eight miles 
from the pass, the Little Sandy, one of the tributa- 
ries of the Colorado, or Green river of the gulf of 
California. The weather had grown fine during the 
morning, and we remained here the rest of the day, 
to dry our baggage and take some astronomical ob- 
servations. The stream was about forty feet wide, 
and two or three deep, with clear water and a full 
swift current, over a sandy bed. It was timbered 
with a growth of low bushy and dense willows, 
among which were little verdant spots, which gave 
our animals fine grass, and where | found a number 
of interesting plants. Among the neighboring hills 
] noticed fragments of granite containing magnetic 
jron. Longitude of the camp was 109° 37’ 59‘, and 
latitude 42° 27' 34\. 


* August 10.—The air at sunrise is clear and pure, 
and the morning extremely cold, but beautiful. A 











Jofty snow peak of the mountain is glittering in the 
first rays of the sun, which has not yet reached us. 
The long mountain wall to the east, rising two thou 

sand feet abruptly froin the plain, behind which we | 
see the peaks, is still dark, and cuts clear against the 
glowing sky. A fog just risen from the river lies 
along the base of the mountain. A little before sun- | 
rise the thermometer was at 35°, and at sunrise 33°. 
Water froze last night, and fires are very comforta- 
ble. The scenery becomes hourly more interesting | 
and grand, and the view here is truly magnificent; 
but, indeed, it needs something to repay the long 
prairie journey of a thousand miles. The sun has 
just shot above the wall and makes a magical! change; 
the whole valley is glowing and bright, and all the 








mountain peaks are gleaming like silver. Though 
these snow mountains are not the Alps, they have 


and will doubtless find pens and pencils to do them 
justice. In the scene before us we feel how much 
wood improves a view. The pines on the mountain 
seeined to give it much additional beauty. I was 
agreeably disappointed in the character of the 
streams on this side of the ridge. Instead of the 
creeks, which description had led me to expect, I 
find bold broad streams, with three or four feet wa- 
ter, and a rapid current. The fork on which we are 
encamped is upwards of a hundred feet wide, timber- 
ed with groves or thickets of the low willow. 
were now approaching the loftiest part of the Wind 
river chain; and] left the valley a few miles from 
our encampment, intending to penetrate the moun- 


We | 


““Auoust 12.—Early in the morning we left the 
camp, fifteen in number, well armed. of course, and 
inounted on our best mules. A pack animal carried 
our provisions, with a coffee pot and kettle, and 
three or four tin cups. Every man had a blanket 
strapped over his saddle, to serve for his bed, and 
the instruments were carried by turns on their backs. 
We entered directly on rough and rocky ground; and, | 
just after crossing the ridge, had the good fortune to! 
shoot an antelope. We heard the roar and ‘ad a) 
glimpse of a waterfall as we rode along; and, cross- 
ing in our way two fine streams, tributary to the Co. | 
lorado, in about two hours’ ride we reached the top | 
of the first row or range of the mountains. Here, 
again, a view of the most romantic beauty met our) 
eyes. It seemed as if, from the vast expanse of un- | 
interesting prairie we had passed over, Nature had | 
collected all her beauties together in one chosen) 
place. We were overlooking a deep valley, which | 





brink the surrounting ridges rose precipitously five | 
hundred and a thousand feet, covered with the dark | 
green of the balsam pine, relieved on the border of | 
the lake with the light foliage of the aspen. They | 
all communicated with each other; and the green of | 
the waters, common to mountain lakes of great depth, | 
showed that it would be impessible to cross them.— | 
The surprise manifested by our guides when these | 
impassible obstacles suddenly barred our progress, ' 
proved that they were among the hidden treasures of 
the place, unknown even to the wandering trappers | 
of the region. Descending the hill, we proceeded to 
make our way along the margin to the southern ex- | 
tremity. A narrow strip of angular fragments of 


rock sometimes afforded a rough pathway for our, 
: ' mules, but generally we rode along the shelving side. | 
their own character of grandeur and magnificence, | oeeasionly scrambling up, at a considerable risk of 


| tumbling back into the lake. 
| “The slope was frequently 60°; the pines grew) 


densely together, and the ground was covered with | 
the branches and trunks of tiees. The air was fra- 
‘grant with the odor of the pines; and I realized this | 
‘delightful morning the pleasure of breathing that 
/mountain air which makes a constant theme of the 
‘hunter’s praise, and which now made as feel as if we 
chad all been drinking some exhilarating gas. The 
depths of this unexplored forest were a place to de- 
| light the heart of a botanist. There was a rich un- 
_dergrowth of plants, and numerons gay colored flow- 


jers in brilliant bloom. We reached the outlet at 


tains as far as possible with the whole party. We length, where some freshly barked willows that lay 


involved in very brok ; |in the water showed that beaver had been recently 
were soon svouved in very Oromen ground, among iat work. There were some small brown squirrels 


a ridges, covered a: fragments of granite. | mping about in the pines, and a couple of large 
y indi ng wyrtey:. sia : mys J eed “as sn a. mallard ducks swimming about in the stream. 
pected'y in view of a most beautiful lake, set like a) : ; 

gem in the mountains. The sheet of water lay tra-| “The hills on this southern end were low, and the 
versely across the direction we had been pursuing; | lake looked like a mimic sea, as the waves broke on 
and, descending the steep rocky ridge, where it was | the sandy beach in the force of a strong breeze-— | 
necessary to Jead our horses, we fullowed its banks | There was a pretty open spot, with fine grass for 
to the southern extremity. Here a view of the ut- vur mules; and we made our noon halt on the beach, 
most magnificence and grandeur burst upon our eyes. | Under the shade of some large hemlocks. We re- 
With nothing between us and their feet to leessen | Sumed our journey aftera halt of about an hour, 
the effect of the whole height, a grand bed of snow- making our way up the ridge on the western side of 
capped mountains rose before us, pile upon pile, | the lake. In search of smoother ground, we rode a 
glowing in the bright light of an Augustday. Im- little inland; and, passing through groves of aspen, 
mediately below them lay the lake between two | 500n found ourselves again among the pines. Emerg- 
ridges, covered with dark pines, which swept down | ing from these, we struck the summit of the ridge 
from the main chain to the spot where we stood.— | above the upper end of the lake. 

Here, where the lake glittered in the open sunlight,| ‘We had reached a very elevated point; and in the 
its banks of yellow sand and the light foliage of as- | valley below, and among the hills, were a number of 
pen groves contrasted well with the gloomy pines.— | lakes at different levels; and some two or three hun- | 
‘Never before,’ said Mr. Preuss, ‘in this country or | dred feet above others, with which they communica- 
in Europe, have | seen such magnificent grand rocks.’ | ted by foaming torrents. Even to our great height, 
| was so much pleased with the beauty of the place | the roar of the cataracts came up, and we could see 
that I determined to make the main camp here, | them leaping down in lines of snowy foum. From 
where our animals would find good pasturage, and | this scene of busy waters, we turned abruptly into 
explore the mountains with a small party of men.— | the stillness of a forest, where we rode among the 
Proceeding a little further, we came suddenly upon | open bolls of the pines, over a lawn of verdant grass, 
the outiet of the Jake, where it found its way having strikingly the air of cultivated grounds.— 
through a narrow passage between low hills. Dark | This led us, alter a time, among masses of rock | 
pines, which overhung the stream, and masses of| which had no vegetable earth but in hollows and 
rock, where the water foamed along, gave it much | crevices, though still the pine forest continued.— 
romantic beauty. Where we crossed, which was | Tuward evening, we reached a defile, or rather a 
immediately at the outlet, it is two hundred and fifty | hole in the mountains, entirely shut in by dark pine- | 
feet wide, and so deep that with difficulty we were | covered rocks. 

able to ford it. Its bed was an accumulation of rocks, “A small stream, with scarcely a perceptible cur 
boulders, and Broad Stabs, and large engulsr (rag rent, flowed through a level bottom of perhapseighty 
ments, among which the animals fell repeatedly.— yards width, where the grass was saturated with wa- 
The even wee oe | swift, and the water cold and ter. Into this the mules were turned, and were nei- | 
OL 'B eryetal purity. ther hobbled nor picketed during the night, as the) 
fine pasturage took away all temptation to stray; and | 
we made our bivouac in thepines. The surrounding | 
masses were all of granite. While supper was be- | 
ing prepared, I set out on an excursion in the neigh- | 
borhood, accompanied by one of my men. We wan- | 
dered ; bout among the crags and ravines until dark, | 
richly repaid for our walk by a fine of collection of | 
plants, many of them in full bloon. Ascending a 
peak to find the place of our camp, we saw that the | 





We are tempted to give the annexed extract, not- 
Withstanding its length, on account of the graphic 
beauty of the description and the interesting nature 
of the position and the scene described. [It not only 
gives a fair specimen of Capt. F's. powers as a wrt- 
ler, bus it does very great credit to him as a man of 
the most humanized and correct feelings, capable of 
appreciating the veautiful in Nature and the elevated 
and dignified in moral conduct: 





_ly talling among the rocks. 


29 





little defile in which we lay communicated with the 
long green valley of some stream, which, here lock- 
ed up in the mountains, far away to the south found 
its way in a dense forest to the plains. 


“Looking along its upward course, it seemed to 
conduct, by a smooth gra tual slope. directly toward 
the peak, which, from Jong consultation as we ap- 
proached the mountain,we had decided to be the hizh- 
estofthe range. Pleased with the discovery of so 
fine a road for the next day, we hastened down to 


|the camp, where we arrived just in time for supper. 


Our table service was rather scant; and we held the 
meat in our hands, and clean rocks made good plates, 
on which we spread our maccaroni. Among all the 
strange places on which we had occasion to encamp 
during our long journey, none have left so vivid an 
impression on my mind as the camp of this evening. 
The disorder of the masses which surrounded us; the 
Jittle hole through which we saw the stars overhead; 


was entirely occupied by three lakes, and from the | the dark pines where we slept; and the rocks lit up 


with the glow of our fires, made a night picture of 
very wild beauty. 


‘August 13.—The morning was bright and pleas- 
ant, just cool enough to muke exercise agreable, 
aud we soon entered the defile | had seen the prece- 
ding day. It was smoothly carpeted with a soft 
grass, and scattered over with groups of flowers, of 
which yellow was the predominant color. S .me- 
limes we were forced, by an occasional difficull pass, 
to pick our way ona narrow ledge along the side of 
the defile, and the mules were frequently on their 
knees; but these obstructions were rare, and we jour- 
neyed on in the sweet morning air, delighted at our 
good fortune in having found such a beautiful en- 
trance to the mountains. This road continued for 
about three miles, when we suddenly reached its ter- 
mination in one of the grand views which, at every 
turn, meet the traveller in this magnificent region. 
Here the defile up which we had travelled opened 
oul into a small lawn, where, ina litle luke, the 


| Stream had its source. 


‘‘There was some fine asters in bloom, but all the 
flowering plants appeared to seek the shelter of the 
rocks, and to be of lower growth than below, as if 
they loved the warmth of the soil, and kept out of the 
way ofthe winds. Immediately at our feet a precip- 
itous descent led to a confusion of defiles, and before 
us rose the mountains as we bave represented them 
in the annexed view. It is not by the splendor of 
far-off views, which have lent such a glory to the 
Alps, that these impress the mind; but by a gigantic 
disorder of enorinous masses, and a savage sublimity 
of naked rock, in wonderful contrast with innumera- 


ble green spots of a rich floral beauty, shut up in 
their 


stern recesses. Their wildness seems well 
suited to the character of the people who inhabit the 
country. 

‘*] determined to leave our animals here and make 
the rest of our way on foot. The peak appeared so 
near, that there was no doubt of our returning before 
night; anda few men were Jeft in charge of the 
mules, with our provisions and blankets. We took 


with us nothing but our arms and instruments, and, 


as the day had become warm, the greater part left 
our coats. Having made an early dinner, we started 
again. We were svon involved in the most ragged 


|precipices, nearing the central chain very slowly, 


and rising butlittl. ‘The first ridge hid a succession 
of others; and when, with great fatigue and difficulty, 
we had climbed up five hundred feet, it was but to 
make an equal descent on the other side; all these 
intervening plaees were filled, with small deep lakes, 


which met the eye in every direction, descending 


from one level to another, sometimes under bridges 
forwed by huge fragments of granite, beneath which 
was heard the roar of the water. These constantly 
obstructed our path, forcing us to make long detours; 
freque..tly obliged to retrace our steps, and frequent- 
Maxwell was precipit- 
ated toward the face of a precipice, and saved him- 
self from going over by throwing himself flat on the 
ground. We clambered on, always expecting, with 
every ridge that we crossed, to reach the foot of the 
peaks, and always disappointed, until about 4 o’clock, 
when, pretty well worn out, we reaclied the shore of 


a little lake, in which there was a rocky island, and 


from which we oblained the view given in the front- 
ispiece. We remained here ashorttime to rest, and 


‘continued on around the lake, which had in some 


places a beach of white sand, and it others was 
bound with rocks, over which the way was difficult 
aud dangerous, as the water from the innumerable 
springs made them very slippery. 


“‘By the time we had reached the further side of 
the lake, we found ourselves all exceedingly fatizu- 
ed, and, much to the satisfaction of the whole party, 
we encamped, ‘Thespot we had chosen was a broad 
flat rock, in some measure protected from the winds 
by the surrounding crags, and the trunks of fallea 
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pines affurded us bright fires. Near by was a foam- 
ing torrent, which tumbled into the little lake about 
one hundred and fifty feet below us, and which, by 
way of distinction, we have called Island lake. We 
had reached the upper limit of the piney region; as, 
above this point, no tree was to be seen, and patches 
of snow lay every where around us on the cold sides 
of the rocks. The flora of the region we had travers- 
ed since Jeaving our mules was extremely rich, and, 
among the characteristic plants, the scarlet flowers 
of the dodecatheon dentatum every where met the eye 
in great abundance. A small green ravine, on the 
edge of which we were encamped, was filled with a 
profusion of alpine plants in brilliant bloom. From 
barometrical observations, made during our three 
days sejourn at this place, its elevation above the 
Gulf of Mexico is 10,000 feet. During the day we 
had seen no sign of animal life; but among the rocks 
here, we heard what was supposed to be the bleat of 
a young goal, which we searched for with hungry 
activity, and found to proceed from a small animal 
of a gray color, with short ears and no tail—proba- 
bly the Siberian squirrel. We saw a considerable 
number of them, and with the exception of a small 
bird like a sparrow, it is the only inhabitant of this 
elevated part of the mountains. On ourreturn, we 
saw below this lake large flocks of mountain goat. We 
had nothing to eatto night. Lajeunesse, with sev- 
eral others, took their guns, and sallted out in search 
of a goat; but returned unsuccessful Atsunset, the 
barometer stood at 2).522; the attached thermoneter 
50°. Here we had the misfortune to break our 
thermometer, having now only that attached to the 
barometer. I wastaken ill shortly after we had en- 
camped, and continued so until late in the night, with 
violent headache and vomiting. This was probably 
caused by the excessive fatigue [ had undergone, 
and wantof food, ant perhaps, also, in some mea- 
sure, by the rarjty of the air. 


sunset, which entirely blew away the heat of the 
fires. ‘The cold, and our granite beds, had not been 
favorable to sleep, and we were glad to see the face 
of the sun in the morning. Not being delayed by 
any preparation for breaklast, we set out immedi- 
ately. 

“On every side as we advanced was heard the roar 
of waters, and of a torrent, which we followed up a 
sort distance, until itexpanded into a iake about 
one mile in length. 
wasa bank cf ice, er rather of snow covered with a 
crust of ice. Carson had been our guide into the 
mountains, and, agreeably to his advice, we left this 
little valley, and took to the ridges again; which we 
found extremely broken, and where we were again 
involved among precipices. 


best path toascend the peak. Mr. Preuss attempted 
to walk along the upper edge of one of these fields, 
which sloped away alan angle of about twenty de- 
gress; but his feet slipped from under him, and he 
went plunging down the plane. A few hundred feet 
below, at the bullom, were some fragments of sharp 
rock, on which he landeu; and though he turned a 
couple of somersets, fo:tuvately received no injury 
beyond a few bruises. ‘Two of the men, Clément 
Lambert and Descoteaux, had been taken ill, and lay 
duwnon he rocks aslort distance below; and at this 
point I wus attacked with headache and giddiness, 
accompanied by vomiling, as on the day before.— 


Finding myself unable to proceed, | sent the barom-, 


eter over lo Mr. Preuss, who was ip a gap twoor 


three bundred yards distant, desiring him to reach| reached the top, found my companions in a small | 


the peak, if possible, and take an observation there. 
He found himself unable to proceed further in that 


Girection, and took an observation, where the barom- | 


eter stood at 19.401; attached thermometer 5U° in the 
gap. Carson, who had gone over to him, succeeded 
in reaching one of the snowy summits of the main 
ridge, whence he saw the peak towards which all 
our eflorts had been directed, towering eight or ten 
hundred feet into the air above him. In the mean 
time, finding myself grow rather worse than better, 
and dyubtiul how far my strength would carry me, | 
sent Basil Lajeunesse, with four men, back to the 
place where ine mules had been left. 

August 15 —lt had cen supposed that we had fin- 
ished with the mountains; and the evening before, it 


had been arranged that Curson should set out at day-' 


light, and returp to breakfast at the Camp of the 
Mules, taking with him ail but four or five men, 
who were to stey with me and bring back the mules 
and instruments. Accordingly at the break of day 
iney set out. With Mr. Preuss and myseli remained 
jasii Lajeusesse, Clement Lambert, Janisse, and 
Descuicaux. 
day by a hearty breakiast, we covered whut rematn- 
ed, Which was enough for one meal, with rocks, in 
order that it might be safe from any marauding bird; 
and, saddling eur mules, tue¢ned our faces once more 


meee a 


The night was cold, | 
asa violent gale from the north had sprung up at) 


On the northern side of the lake | 


Wheu we liad secured sti ength dor the | 
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towards the peaks. This time we determined to 
proceed quietly and cautiously, deliberately resolved 
to accomplish our object if it were within the com- 
pass of human means. We were of opinion thata 
long defile which lay to the left of yesterday’s route 
would lead us to the foot of the main peak. Our 
mules had been refreshed by the fine grass in the 
little ravine at the Island Camp, and we intended to 
ride up the defile as far as possible, in order to hus- 
band our strength for the main ascent. 
was a fine passage, still it was a defile of the most 
rugged mountains known, and we had many a rough 
and steep slippery place to cross before reaching the 
end. In this place the sun rarely shone; snow lay 
along the border of the small stream which flowed 
through it, and occasional icy passages made the 
footing of the mules very insecure, and the rocks and 
ground were moist with the trickling waters in this 
spring of mighty rivers. We soon had the satisfac- 
tion to find ourselves riding along the huge wall 
which forms the central summits of the chain.— 
There at last it rose by our sides, a nearly perpen- 
dicular wall of granite, terminating 2,000 to 3,000 
feet above our heads in a serrated line of broken 
jagged cones. We rode on until we came almost 
immediately below the main peak, which | denomi- 
nated the Snow Peak, as it exhibited more snow to 
the eye than any of the neighboring summits. Here 
were three small lakes of a green color, each of per- 
haps a thousand yards in diameter, and apparently 
very deep. These lay in a kind of chasm; and, ac 
cording to the barometer, we had attained but a few 
hundred feet above the Island Lake. The barome- 
ter here stood at 20.450, attached thermometer 70°. 
‘We managed to get our muies up to a little bench 
about a hundred feet above the lakes, where there 
was a patch of good grass, and turned them loose to 
graze. During cur rough ride to this place, they 
had exhibited a wonderful sure fuotedness. Parts 
of the defile were filled with angular, sharp frag- 
ments of rock, three or four and eight or ten feet 
cube ; and among these they had worked their way, 
leaping from ore narrow point to another, rarely 
making a false step, and giving us no occasion to dis- 
/mount. Having divested ourselves of every unne- 
|cessary incumbrance, we commenced the ascent.— 
| This time, like experienced travellers, we did not 
| press ourselves, but climbed leisurely, sitting down 
so soon as found breath beginning to fail. At inter- 
vals we reached places where a number of springs 
| gushed from the rocks, ard about 1 8U0 feet above 
the lakes came to the snow line. From this point 
our progress was uninterrupted climbing. Hitherto 
I had worn a pair of thick moccasins, with soles of 
| parfleche; but here | puton a light thin pair, which I 








. . f sine enith 2490 eas 
Flere were ice fields;) bad bought for the purpose, as now the use of our | tains south 39° east. 
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ed myself of a sort of comb of the mountain, which 
stood against the wall like a buttress, and which the 
wind and the solar radiation, joined to the steepness 
of the smooth rock, had kept almost entirely free 
from snow. Up this I made my way rapidly. Our 
cautious method of advancing in the outset had spar- 
ed my strength; and, with the exception of a slight 
disposition to headache, I felt no remains of yester- 
day’s illness. In afew minutes we reached a point 
where the bultress was overhanging, and there was 
no other way of surmounting the difficulty than by 
passing around one side of 11, which was the face of 
a vertical precipice of several hundred feet. 

Putting hands and feet in the crevices between the 
blocks, | succeeded in getting over it, and, when | 





village below. Descending to them, we continued 
climbing, and in a short time reached thecrest. I 
| Sprang upon the summit, and another step would 
| have precipitated me into an immense snow field five 
hundred feet below. To the edge of this field was 
ie sheer icy precipice: and then, with a gradual fall, 


‘ the field sloped off fur about a mile, until itstruck ihe | 


| foot of another lower ridge. I stood on a narrow 
/crest, about three feet in width, with an inelina- 
tion of about 209 N. 51° E. Assoon as | had grati- 
' fied the first feelings of curiosity, | descended, and 
-each man ascended in his turn; for | weuld only al- 
| low one ata time to mount the unstable and preca 
rious slab, which it seemed a breath would burl 
‘into the abyss below. We mounted the barometer 
in the snow of the summit, and, fixing a ramrod in 
a crevice, unfu:led ihe national flag to wave in the 
breeze where never flag waved beiore. During our 
morning’s ascent, we had met no sign of animait life, 
except the smail sparrow like bird already mention- 


‘ 


ed. 
litude forced themselves constantly on the mind 43 


the greui features of the place. Liecre, on the sum- 


mit, where the stilliuess wus absolute, unbroken By | 


any Souud, and the solitude complete, we thougut 


ourselves beyond the region of animated life; but: 


while we were sitting on the rock,a solitary bee 


ee ee a a 


Though this | 


A . ey Sey ok , +. lo’ 
4 Suiilness Uie most proiound and a terrible SU- | 





(bromus, the humble bee) came winzing its fight from 
the eastern, valley, and lit on the knee of one of the 
men. It was a strange place, the icy rock and the 
highest peak of the Rocky Mountains, for a lover of 
warm sunshine and flowers; and we pleased ourselves 
with the idea that he was the first of his species to 

cross the mountain barrier—a solitary pioneer to 
foretell the advance of civilization. 1 believe that 
a moment’s thought would have made us let him 
continue his way unharmed; but we carried out the 
law of this country, where all animated nature seems 
at war; and, seizing him immed.ately, put him in at 
least a fit place—in the leaves of a large book, 
among the Jowers we had collected on our way.— 
The barometer stood at 18 293, the attached ther- 
'mometer at 44°, giving for the elevation of this 

summit 13570 feet above the Gulf of Mexico; 
which may be called the highest flight of the bee.— 
It is certainly the highest known flight of that in- 

sect. From the description given by Mackenzie of 
the mountains where he crossed them, with that of 
a French officer still further to the north, and Colo- 

nel Long’s measurements to the south, joined to the 
opinion of the oldest traders of the country, it is 
presumed that this is the highest peak of the Rocky 
Mountains. The day was sunny and bright, but a 
slight shining mist hung over the lower plains, which 
interfered with our view of the surrounding coun- 
try. On one side we overlooked innumerabie lakes 
and streams, the springs of the Colorado of the Gulf 
of California; and on the other side was the Wind 
river valley, where were the heads of the Yellow- 
stone branch of the Missouri; far to the north, we 
just could discover the snowy heads of the Trois 
Tetons, where were the sources of the Missouri and 

Columbia rivers, and at the southern extremity of 
‘ihe ridge the peaks were plainly visible, among 
which were some cf the springs of the Nebraska or 
Platte river. Around us, the whole scene had one 
wain striking f-ature, which was that of terrible 
convulsion. Puarallel to its length, the ridge was 
split into chasms and fissures; between which rose 
the thin lofty walis, terminated with slender mina- 
reis, and columns, which is correctly represented in 
the view from the camp on Isiand lake. According 
to the barometer, the little crest of the wall on which 
we stood was three thousand five hundred and se- 
venly feet above that place, and two thousand seven 
bundred and eighty above the little lakes at the bot- 
tom, immediately at our feet. Our camp at the Two 
Hills (an astronomical station) bore south 3° east, 
which witha bearing aiterwards obtained from a fixed 
| position, eiabled us to locate the peak. The bearimg 
‘of the Trois Telons was north 5U° west, and the di- 
‘rection of the central ridge ofthe Wind river moun- 
The summit tock was gneiss, 
Sienite and feldspar 
‘succeeded in our desceut to the snow line, where 
we found a feidspathic granite. J] had remarked 
that the nvuise produced by the explosion of our pis- 
lols had the usual degree of loudness, but was not 
in the least prolonged, expiring almost instantane- 
ously. Having now made what observations our 
| means aflurced, we proceeded to descend. We had 
laccomplished an olject cf laudable ambition, and 
‘beyond the strict order of our instructions. We had 
‘climbed the Joftiest peak of the Rccky Mountains, 
}and looked down upon the snow a thousand feet be- 
‘low, and, standing where never human foot had 
' stood befure, felt the exultation of first explorers.-— 
| dt was about 2 o’clock when we left the summit; and 
| when we reached the bottom, the sun had already 
sunk behind the wall, aad the day was drawing to a 
‘close. It would have been pleasant to have linger- 
lad here and on the summit longer, but we hurried 
away a$ rapidly as the ground wouid permit, for it 
/was an object lo regaiu Our partly a3 soo as possi- 
ible, nol kuowing what accident next hour wight 
' bring forth. 

“We reached our deposite of provisions at night- 
fall. Here was not the inn which awaits the tired 
traveller on his return from Mont Blanc, or the 
orange groves of South America, with their refresh- 
‘ing juices and soft fragrant air; but we found our 
little eache of dried meat and cottee undisturbed. — 

Though the moon was bright, the road was full of 
precipices, and the fatigue of the day had been great. 
| We therefore abandoned the idea of rejoiming our 
friends, and Jay down on the rock, aud, m spite of 
| the coid, siept soundly. 

* Jugusl 16.—We jeft our encampment with the 
daylight. We saw on our way large flocks of the 
mountain goat looking down on us irom the chils.— 
At the crack of a rifle they would bound off among 
‘the rocks and in afew minutes make their appear- 
ance on some lofty peak, some huntred or a thou- 
sand jeet abuve. It is needless to ailemipt any bur 
ther description of the country; the portion over 
which we travelled this morning was rough as ima- 
gination could picture it, and to us seemed equally 
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A concourse of Jakes and rushing waters, 
mountains of rocks naked and destitute of vegetable 
dells and ravines of the most exquisite beauty, 





arth, 


4 all kept green and fresh by the great moisture in the 


J, ir, and sown with brilliant flowers, and every where 

thrown around all the glory of most magnificent 
J .cenes: these constitute the features of the place, 

and impress themselves vividly on the mind of the 
Firaveller. 1t was not until 11 o’clock that we resch- 
Jed the place where our animals had been left when 
‘we first attempted the mountains on foot. Near 
one of the still burning fires we found a piece of 
Jmeat, which our friends had thrown away, ard 
Owhich furnished us a mouthful—a very scanty break- 
fast. We countinued on, and reached our camp on the 
~ mountain lake at dusk. We found all well. Nothing 
‘had occurred to interrupt the quiet since our depar- 
“ture, and the fine grass and good cool water had done 
‘much to re-establish our animals. All heard with 
“greatdelight the order toturn our faces homeward; and 
toward sundown of the 17th, we encamped aguin at 
-the Two Buttes. 


After suffering many privations and encountering 
‘great danger in an attempt to survey the River 
Platte, the party reavhed Laramie Fort on their re- 
‘turn onthe last day of August, and arrived at St. 
Louis on the 17th September. We can find space 
‘for only two or three brief extracts from this home- 

ward tour. After describing the passage of their 
){ndia-rubber boat over three cataracts, ‘‘where per- 
haps one hundred fcet of smooth water intervened,” 
the narrative proceeds: 


“Finally with a shout of pleasure at our snecess, 
we issued from our tunnel into the open day beyond, 
' We were so delighted with the performance of our 
_ boat, and so confident of her powers, that we would 

not have hesitated to leapa fall of ten feet with 

her. We putto shore for breakfast al some willows 
on the right bank, immediately below tie mouth of 
canon; for it was now eight o’clock, and we had 
been working since daylight, and were all wet, fa- 
tigued, and hungry. While the men were prepar- 
ing breakfast, | went out to reconnoitre. The view 
was very limited. The course cf the river was 
smooth, so far as | could see, on both sides were 
broken hills, and but a mile or two below was 
anuther high ridge. The rock at the mouth of 
_ the canon was still the decomposing granite, with 
| great quantities of mica, which made a very glitter- 
ing sand. 


‘We re embarked at nine o’clock, and in about 
twenty minutes reached the next canon. Landing 
ona rocky shore at its commencement, we ascended 
the ridge to reconnuitre. Portage was out of the 
question. So far as we could see, the jagzed rocks 
pointed out the course of the canon, on a winding 
_ line of seven or eight miles. It was simply a nar 
row dark chasin in the rock; and here the perpendi- 
cular faces were much higher than in the previous 
pass, being at this end two to three hundred, and 
further down, as we afterwards ascertained, five 
hundred feet in vertical height. Our previous suc- 
_ cess bad made tis buid, and we determined azain to 
Tun the canon. Every thing was secured as firmly as 
, possible; and, having divested ourselves of the great- 
. er part of our clothing, we pushed into the stream.— 

To save our chonometer from accident, Mr. Preuss 

took it, and attempted to proceed along the shore on 
» the masses of rock, which in places were piled up 


} 
: 
5 


vows 


; 
_ on either side; but, after he had walked about five | 


» minutes, every thing like shore disappeared, and the 
Vertical wall came squarely down into the water.— 
He therefore waited until we came up. An ugly 
' pass lay before us. We had made fast to the stern 
of the boat a strong rope about fifty feet long; and 
three of the men clambered along among the rocks, 
and with this rope let her down slowly through the 
pass. In several places high rocks lay scattered 
about in the channel; and in tie narrows it required 
all our strength and skill to avoid staving the boat 
on the sharp points. In one of these the boat prov- 
ed a little too broad, and stuck fast for an mstant, 
while the water flew over us; fortunately, it was 
but for an instant, as our united strength forced her 
immediateiy through. The water swept overboard 
only asextant and a pair of saddlebags. [ caught the 
sextant as it passed by me, but the sadulebags be 
Came the prey of the whirlpools. We reached the 
place where Mr. Preuss was standing, took him on 
| board, and, with the aid of the boat, put the men 
» with the rope on the succeeding pile of rocks. We 
found this passage much worse than the previous 
one, and our position was rather a bad one. ‘To go 
back was impossible; before us, the cataract was a 
Sheet of foam, and shut up in the chasm by the 
rocks, which in some places seemed almost to meet 
overhead, the rear of the water was deafening. We 
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pushed off again; but, after making a little distance, 
the force of the current became too great for the 
men on shore, and two of them let go the rope.—- 
Lajeunesse, the third man, hung on, and was jerked 
headforemost into the river from a rock about twelve 
feet high; and down the boat shot like an arrow, 
Basil following us in the rapid current, and exerting 
all his strength to keep in mid channel—his head 
only seen occasiorally like a black spot in the white 
foom. How far we went | do not exactly know; 
but we succeeded in turning the hoat into an eddy be- 
low. ‘Cre Diew.? seid Basil Laj-unesse, as he aor- 
rived immediately after us, ‘Je crois bien que j'ai nage 
un demi mile.’ He.had owed his life to his skill asa 
swimmer; and I determined to take him and the two 
others on board, and trust to skill and fortune to 
reach the other end in safety. We placed ourselves 
on our knees, with the short paddies in our hands, 
the most skilful boatman being at the bow; and 
again we commenced our rapid descent. We clear. 
ed rock after rock, and shot past fall after fall, our 
little boat seeming to play with the cataract. We 
became flushed with success. and familiar with the 
danger; and, yielding to the excitement of the occa- 
sion broke forth into a Canadian boat song. Sing- 
ing, or rather shouting, we dashed along; and were, 
I believe, in the midst of the chorus when the boat 
struck a concealed rock and immediately at the foot 
of a fall, which whirled over in an instant. Three 
of my men could not swim, and my first feeling was 
to assist them, and save some of our effects; but a 
sharp concussion or two convinced me that I had not 
yet saved myself A few strokes brought me into 
an eddy, and I landed ona pile of rocks on the left 
side. Looking around, I saw that Mr. Preuss had 
gained the shore on the same side, and about twenty 
yards below, anda little climbing and swimming 
soon brought him to my side. On the opposite side, 
against the wall, lay the boat bottom up, and Lam- 
bert was in the act of saviig Descoteaus, whom he 
had grasped by the hair, and who could not swim; 
‘Lache pas,’ said he, as |] afterwards Jearned, ‘lache 
pas, chere frere.’ ‘Crains pas,’ was the reply, ‘Je m'en 
vais mourir avant que dele lacher” Such was the re- 
ply of courage and generosity and danger. For a 
hundred yards below the current was covered with 
fluating books and boxes, bales of blankets, and scat- 
iered articles of clothing; and so strong and boiling 
was the stream that even our heavy instruments, 
which were all in cases kept 01 the surface, and the 
sextant, circle, and the long black box of the tele- 
| Scope were in view al once. 
somewhat disheartened. All our books, almost eve- 
ry record of the journey, our journals and registers 
of astronomical and barometrical observations, had 
beed lost ina moment. Butit was no time to in- 
dulge in regrets, and | immediately set about endea- 
voring to save something from the wreck. Making 
ourselves understood as well as possible by signs, 
(for nothing could be heard in the roar of waters,) 
we commenced our operations. Of every thing on 
| board, the only article that had been saved was my 
double-barrelied gun, which Descoteaux had caught, 
and clung to with drowning tenacity. The men 
continued down the river on the left bank. 
Preuss and myself descended on the side we were 
on; and Lajeunesse, with a paddle in his hand, jump- 


She was now light, and cleared every bad place with 
much less difficulty. In a short time he was joined 
| by Lambert, and the search was continued for about 





proceed in the pass. Here the walls were about 
five hundred feet high, and the fragments of rocks 
| from above had choked the river into a hollow pass, 
but one or two feet above the surface. 
this and the interstices of the rock the water found 
its way. Favored beyond our expectations, ail of 
our registers had been recovered, with the excep- 
tion of one of my journals, which contained the 
notes and incidents of travel and topographical de- 
| scriptions, a number of scattered astronomical ob- 
‘servations, principal meridian altitudes of the sun, 
‘and our barometrical register west of Laramie.— 








of the most important barometrical observations 
| which had been taken in the mountains. These with 
|a few scattered notes, were ali that had been preserv- 
_ed of our meteorologica! observations. In addition 


For amoment I felt . 


Mr. | 


ed on the buat alone, and continued down the canon. | 


/a mile and a half, which was as far as the boat could | 


Through | 


Fortunately, our other journals coutained duplicates | 
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pa one. We had nota morsel of provision—our 
arms and ammunition were gore—atd we were en- 
lirely al the mercy of any straggling party of sava- 
ges, and not a little in danger of starvation. We 
therefore set out at once in two parties, Mr. Preuss 
and myself on the left, and the men on the opposite 
side of the river. Ciimbing out of the canon, we 
found ourselves in a very broken country, where we 
were not yet able to recognise any locality. In the 
course of our descent through the canon, the rock, 
which at the upper end was of the decomposing gra- 
nite, changed into a varied sandstene formation.— 
The hills and points of the ridges were covered with 
fragments of a yellow sandstone, of which the strata 
were sometimes displayed in the broken ravines 
which interrupted our course, and made our walk 
extremely fatiguing. Atone psint of the canon the 
red argiiiaceous sandstone rose im a wall of five 
hundred feet, surmounted by a stratum of white 
sandstone; and in an opposite ravine a column of red 
sandstone rose, in form like a steeple, about one hiun- 
dred and fifty feet high. ‘The scenery was extreme- 
ly picturesque, and, notwithstanding our forlorn con- 
dition, we were frequently obliged to stop and ad- 
mire it. Our progress was not very rapid. We had 
emerged from the water half naked, and, on arriv- 
ing at the top of the precipice, 1 found myself with 
only one moccasin. ‘The fragments of rock made 
iwalking paintul, and [ was frequently obliged to 
|stop and pull out the thorns of the cactus, here the 
prevailing plant, and with which a few minutes? 
waik covered the bottom of my feet. From this 
ridge the river emerged into a smiling prairie, and, 
{descending to the bank for water, we were joined by 
|Benoist. The rest of the party were out of sight, 
‘having taken a more inland route. We cross2d the 
‘river repeatedly—sometimes able to ford it, and 
‘sometimes swimniwming—climbed over the ridges of 
two more canons, and towards evening reached the 
‘cut, which we here named the Hot Spring gate. On 
our previous visitin July we bad not entered this 
| pass, reserving it for our descent in the boat; and, 
which we entered it this evening, Mr. Preuss was a 
few hundred feet in advance. Heated with the long 
march, he came suddenly upon a fine bold spring 
gushing from the rock, abuut fen feet above the 
river. Hager to enjoy the crystal water, he threw 
himself down for a hasty draught, and took a mouth- 
ful of water almost boiling hot. He said : othing to 
Benoist, who laid himself down to drink; but the 
steam from the water arrested his eagerness, and he 
escaped the hot draught. We had no thermometer 
to ascertain the temperature, but I could hold my 
hand in the water just long enough to count two se- 
conds., There are eight or ten of these springs, dis- 
charging themselves by streams large enough to be 
called runs. A loud hollow noise was heard from 
the rock, which | supposed to be produced by the 
fall of the water. ‘The strata immedtately where 
they issue is a fine white and calcareous sandstone, 
covered with an incrustation of cainmon salt. 


| “Leaving this Thermopylz of the west, in a short 
/walk we reached the red ridge which has been de- 
scribed as lying just above Goat Island. Ascending 
‘this we found some fresh tracks and a buttos, which 
showed that the other men had already arrived. A 
shout from the man who first reached the top of the 
ridge, responded to from below, informed us that 
our friends were all on the islan’'; and we were soon 
among them. We found some pieces of buffaio stand- 
-ing around the fire for us, and managed to get some 
dry clothes among the people. A sudden storm of 
rain drove us into the best shelter we could find, 
where we slept soundly, after one of the most fatigu- 
ing days | have ever experienced.”’ 


‘On the morning of the 31 of September, we bade 





. adieu to our kind friends at the fort, and continued 


‘our homeward journey down the Platte, which was 
‘glorious with the autumnal splendor of innumerable 
flowers in full and brilliant bloom. On the warm 
sands among the helianthi, one of the characteristic 
plants, we saw great numbers of rattlesnakes, of 
which five or six were killed in the morning’s ride. 
| We occupied ourselves in improving our previous 
isurvey of the river; and as the weather was fine, as- 
| tronomical observations were generally made at night 
| and at noon.” 


We must refer the botanical reader to Professor 


to these we saved the circle; and these, with a few | Torrey’s Catalogue of the plants collected by Cupt. 


'cued from the waters. 


| “The day was running rapidly away, and it was 


‘necessary to reach Goat Island, whither the party 
had preceded us, before night. la this uncertain 


chance that we became somewhat uneasy in regard 
to them. 


joining them, our situation would be rather a despe 








blankets, constituted every thing that had been res- 


country the traveller is so much in the power of 


Should any thing have occurred, in the | 
brief interval of our separation, to prevent our re- | 


Fremont. 


| This is, we are afraid, but a very meager account 
of this interesting and valuabledocument. Our ob- 
ject has been to give such extracts as were most 
likely to interest the general reader. The man of 
science and the statesman will turn to it for more 
important objects than amusement, and their refe- 
rence to it will, we think, be satisfactory. 

We propose gixing a sketch of the second e> ped:- 
tion in a subsequent paper. 
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Busixess Review. The fall trade is now at fuil tide. 
Merchants too much oceupied ty answer any but coun- 
try custuiners, and fairly hid by piles of packages “for 
distribution,” wo the four winds of our continent. 

The money markets of Boston, New York, and Phi- 
ladelpbia, evidence healthy action. A fair request for 
what is to spare, at abuut legal interest. Prices of stocks 
ratherimproviny, but very cautiously. Exchanges on 
Europe allow some specie tu be shipped, bit not much. 
Domestic exchanges have seldom been quieter. Tlie use 
that government now has for funds at the south, lias but 
slightly affecied the rates in alinost any direction it 1s at 
yess than the cost of transmitiing specie 

A correspondent of t'e Richiionud Whig states that 
Corcoran & Riggs, of Washington, made a transfer of 
$200,000 of the govermnenis funds in their hands to 
New Orleans by sending a government draft on New 
York to New Orleans and selling it at 1 a 15 per cent 
premium. 


Amount of 


$2,759,777 74 
3.142.226 75 


Revenve or THE Port or New York. 


duties received fur the munth of August, 
18145, 
Same time 1844, 


A falling off of 
Do. from the Ist Jan. 1845 to 3lst Aug. 
1315, inclusive, 
Same time, IS4iy 


A falling off of 


Corton Domestic Goops. During the month of Au- 
gust, 1,417 packages were exported from New York. 





$332 449 U1 


$13 309.769 95 
16,772,020 40 


$3,462,250 55 
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a fraction over 55 standard bushels to the acre. 
as remarkable in quantity of product, as in quality. It 
was from the tarm of Henry. R. Smittzer, near Middle- 
town, Md. Tire lot was surveved by Geo. Bowlus, Esq., 
ihe wheat was threshed out by the Rev. Joha Henry's 
threshing machine, who saw to weighing it. It is Ore- 
gon wheat, a few grains having been brought by a mis- 
sionary from thence in 1839. [+ is a bright red wheat, 
smooth chaff. 

A China wheat, grown by the same gentleman from a 
few grains of large compact beautiful white wheat said 
to have been originally discovered in a crate of ware 
from the north of China, this year produced heads ave- 
raging from 90 to 120 grains. It yielded 42 to 47 bush- 
els to the acre, weighing 63 |». to the bushel. 

The wheat crop in Canada this season is very superi- 
or, hoth in quantity and quality. In Michigan the crop 
is equally good. 


 Arcawoteey. Iris stated in Galignani, that an Eng- 
lish company bas just made a proposition to the Papal 
Government for deepening the Tiber. I: demands nei- 
ther payment or indemnity, hoping to repay itself by the 
monuments of antiquity which it expects to find in the 
bed of the river. If the Pontifical Government accede 


have an excellent bargain. 
_ {Phey had better wait tll our San Pedro company fin- 
ish the }»b they have now on hand.] 


BRITISH GRAIN CROPS. The Lond >a correspondent of 
the Buston Atlas, of 13h August writes: “*Mark Lane, 
the great corn mart, has been crowdeu with speculators, 
why risk their tens of thousands upon the sunshine or 
gloom ofan hour! A cold, rainy day, is to them a per: 
fect holiday of excitement—while six clear hours throw 





Fiour. 20.124 barrels reached New York on Wed- 


nesd ay. 


shippers, prices are less firm; yet sales were made of agitators rejoice at the heavy and constantrains! Ifthe | 


Genesee at 4 75 a 4 81; Ou 4 62; Souinern 4 62 a 
4 75, 

American Provision Marker. Liverpool, Aug. 23. | 
Pork and beef in demand at fair prices—ihe rates now | 
are—India beef, per tierce of 306 ibs. 100 to 1053.3 India | 
mess, per tierce of 394 Ibs. 80+.; prime mess 70s. to 753.5 
India pork 95s. to 10Us.5 and prime mess 93s. to 60s. per | 
bb!. For the only importanon of American cheese | 
which has been made this season, although quite out of | 
cendition, there was a good semand. The prices paid | 
were from 47s. to 53s. per cwt. Lard much wauied, not 
a lotin market. 


American Securities in Evrorg. Remain heavy.— 
The BE igiish are not quite satisfied with the Pennsylvania | 
August payment. They object to the certificates for fu- 
ture interest being reduced to 45a95 per cent. 





ee ; { 
Corrox. The weather, effecting the English harvest 


; , . = | tag 4 ; . > t+ 

is suid to have had a ensible influence upon their cvtton | vernor is some 1,500 votes ahead of the luco candidate, |!" ths Country.) 1 
Sales | but the abolition candidate has over tiiat number of votes, ' ly connexion, took place at Newark, N. Jersey, last 
y hice present an election by the people. 


market. Gloomy weather prevented demand. ule 
were made only for instant occasion; the last week, 32,- 
040 bales; no variativn In prices. 


} 
| 
of 
Sra Istanp Corron. 1n 1823, ten bags of Sea Island | 
Cotton produced 90 cents pr. |b. The same planter, for | 
his two succeeding crops, received $1 and $1.25 per |b. | 
For two bags of extra tine, in 1793, 32 per lb. was re- | 
ceived, the highest price ever paid for cotton. The Sea) 
Island cotton 1s superior to the best cotton produced in | 
any pirt of the world. While a pound of the best pro- | 
duced elsewhere can be spun into a thread of only 115) 
miles, making 350 banks to the ponnd, a pound of Sea | 
Is'!and from Svuth Carolina, has been spun at Mau-) 
chester, in England, into a thread of over 235 miles. | 

[Savannah Rpe. | 


i 


Pesuc Deposrres. The net amount subject to draft} 
on the 25th ult. was $7,708,812 97, besides $2,230,524 | 


92 for which drafts have been issued but not p-esented. | 


Specie. The steamer Great Britain left New York | 
Jast week with $146.00) in gold, for Liverpool. ‘The | 
Havre packet took ou: 25,000 in Mexican dollars. 


Poraroe Cror. The rot has effected the crop of pota- 
toes very seriously in Canada and Nova Scotia, as well 
as in our eastern states. 


‘Topacco, has gone off rapidly this week at improved 
prices. All the Maryland and Virginia at and under 
$3 in market was sold. News from Holand gave a 
epring to tue trade. The inspections of the week at Bal- 
timore comprised 1,281 Maryland, 985 Ouio, 87 Ken- 
tucky, and 87 Missuuri—total 2,410 hhds. 


Wueat. The weight of wheat this season is certain- 
ly worthy of the especial notice of agriculturists. lt 
is remarkable that this valuable grain so generally weighs 
nearly the same, year after year, and age aller age, not- 
withstanding all the variety of soil, season, and cuiture | 
to which it is subjected. Sixty pound to the bushel is the 
legal standard. Itis very indifferent and faulty wheat) 
indeed that talls a half a dozen pounds below that stan | 
dard,— and more remarkable is the superiority of | 
wheat that reaches half a dozen pound over the stand- | 
ard. 

We have already noticed wheat the product of several 
different farms this season in. Maryland, that weighed 
68, and some as high as 70 lbs. to the bushel. Tis is 
unprecedented, 

The last Frederick Herald, furnishes an account, wel 
authentica ed, ot a lot accurately surveyed, and found to 

ostain 4) acres, from which 212 43-60 bushels o 





a check upon theirjoy. ‘he anti corn law league, wo, 


As the foreign news was not encouraging to | join in the wild excitement—for that powerful body of. 


crops are destroyed—if there is no corn for the people, 
then they believe the Premier will be forced to repeal 
the corn laws; whereas, if there isa bouatiful harvest. he 
will trust to ihé sliding scale. While the Mark Lane 
speculators and the League are coi\gratulating them- 
selves upon the state of the harvest, the pour operatives, 


, the starving millions, are compelled t» pay their hard 
| earnings fur bread—and the price of this article has late- 


ly been twice raised upon small luaves. 


Deartus, during the last week : 

At Balumore, 53; of which 27 were under 1 year, 12 
were free colored, 3 slaves; 6 died of consumption. 

At New Orleans, during the week ending the 30:h ult. 
only 57; of which 22 were children. None by yeliow 
fever. 

At gt. Louis, 59, of which 16 were under one year of 
age. 


Exection.—Vermont. The whig candidate for go- 


| 1 € There is a 
decided whig majority chosen to the legislature, upon 
Which the choice of a governor now devulves. 


_ Jowa, The majority for Dodge the (loco) for congress, 
is 619, The majority against accepting the constitution 


of the state, 317—so Lowa is still a territory. 


| 

Fazpertxa Bremer, has been compelled to postpone 
her visit to this country, in cunscquence of the illness of, 
} 


a near friend. 


Free rabyr. The Paris Constitutionel states, tha’ 
the immense appanage of the princess De Joinville in 
Brazil, richin mineral, forest, and sugar productiuns, is 
hencefurward to be worked by free labor. 


Hearru. Up to this period, judging from the public 
journals, we believe no season more favorable to general 
health, has been experienced for many years in this 
country. We have not seen the death uf one person by 
yeliow fever announce! from the south. New Orleans 
and Mobile were never more health.  Lilinuis, we regret 
to say, is said to be suff-ring severely by autumnal fever. 
Hancock, Md. is also suffering. 

Koster, the German, got off last year, it will be 
reinembered, with $200,000 to $300,000, which he had 


swindled southern banks and brokers out of by drawing | 


on New York against Cotton, which he afterwards 
shipped to Eurone We understand that after being pur- 
sued through England and France, and all over the Swiss 
Cantons, by the indefatigable agents of the swindled, he 
was at last brought to a cumpromise and disgorged 20 
per cent of his plunder. [N. Y. Tribune. 


A meteor, of unusual brilliancy and size, exploded be- 


tween 2 and 3 v’clock, A. M., 1st September inst. ‘I'he; 


people of Fayetteville, N.C. were roused from their beds 
vy the noise of the explosion, resembling severe thunder, 
[tis said tohave made its appearance there, rising from 
the east, increasing in size until, in Jess than half a min- 
we, It apparenly passed the limits of the town, then in di- 


mensions equal to a bus..el, justautly exploded, and was’ 


seen no more. One gentleman who was at his window 
at the time, declares that it Knocked him backward like 
an electric shock, trom which he did not recover fur 
fuur or five hours. 


Manganese. The Winches‘er rai] road company has 
'entercd into a contract with Messrs. Rynix & Co., to 
transport yearly from their works, a few miles above 
Winchester, 4900 tons of tron and manganese. Fer this 





AV eat was taken this seasoa, weighing 67 Ibs. to the 


fservice the company is toreceive $5,000 anttually. 


bushel—being a fraction over 59 measured bushels, and } 
This is 


to this offer, it is thought at Rome that the company will! 


AS AA ela ntg te, 


Raitway Despatcn. In eight hours after the pi 
closed at the late election in Sunderland, the result was 
published in London 304 miles distant. Whilst the niay. 
or was officially declaring the count, the London Tjing, 
was placed in his hand, giving a full account of the elec. 
tion! The cars, part of the way, travelled at the ra: 
of 75 miles an hour! J 


Ropert J. Waker, E-q., our Secretary of the Trea. 
sury, has received the unanimous thanks of the ‘Lexa, 
convention, fur his maiy services rendered to that je. 
public. 


Streamers. The Great Western, at New York from 
Liverpool, it is said, has $14,500 in passage money and 
500 tuns of freight, This is the most profitable voyage 
she has yet imade. 


Tue “Sream Hen,” a hatching apparatus at Wehay. 
ken, was burned the other night, together with severg| 
thousand ducks, chickens, turkies, ete., in n!l stages. .. 
This operation of hatching towls has heen reduced to q 
“science,” and the proprietors were in a fair way to 
make a fortune, when their apparatus was destroyed. 


Snore Carpenters The Philadelphia Inquirer of 
Tuesday says: “At the present time a great demand 
exisis for ship carpen‘ers, in consequence of the increase 
of work at all the ship yards on the Delaware.  ‘T'he 
wages of these useful artisans is $1 87} per diem, which 
is an advance of 75 cents a week on those given in the 
years 1842 and “43; but notwithstanding this fact, but 
| few of the yards have a full complement of men ace. 
| quate to the cheering prosperity which is every where 
' perceptible.” 





SILIcoN, OR MALLEABLE GLAass. The Moniteur des 
| Aris, says: “This new metal, which ere lung wil! be 
more valusble than gold, is of a white color, very sonor- 
/ous, and as brilliant and transparent as crystal. It can 
be obtained with equal ease opaque or colored; combines 
with various substances, and some of these combinations 
_ produce shades of extraordinary beauty. It is without 
smell, very ductile, very malleable, and neither atr nor 
acid effects it. It can be blown like glass, mel'ed or 
| stretched out into long threads of perfect regularity. It 
(is Very hard, very tough, and possesses the qualities o| 
| molten steel, in the very highest degree, without requiring 
|to be tempered. A variety of objects have been made 

with Silicon, which are about being ex\ibited to the pub- 
| lic on the place of the Hotel de Ville at Saint Etiesne., 


} 


THE NATURAL STREAM OF GAS, emitted from the salt 
| wells of Kanawha Sa!ines for some months past, has 


'entirely failed—and what is wonderful, the salt water of 


| the wells has disappeared with it. 


| Tre Town y estate, in Leicestershire, England, said 
| to be worth £4,000,000, is in chancery, waiting for heirs 
‘at law to come forward and claim it. (Supposed to be 
A meeting of about 200 of the Town- 


week. Jeremiah Towoly Chase, late chief Judge of the 
state of Maryland, was a descendant of the ‘Townly fa 
| mily. 


| THe Cutnese Ransom Money. The recent insta! 
‘ment, $2,000,000, contained in 500 boxes, weighing 
| about 62 hundred weight, arrived per railway under ii- 
liiary guard, was placed in ten wagons, each drawn by 
fuur hurses, and taken tothe mint. One more instalment 
is expecied, in Sykee silver, which will be the last of the 
ransom. 


| "TUNNELS UNDER Lonpon. A new project has been 

annvuncead fur uniting the Great Western Railway with 
the Eastern Counties line, by atunnel from Paddington 
to Shoreditch, under the new road to Finsbury square, 

‘and then turning off By means of branch tunnels Tur 
tentiam court road, Somers ‘Town, King’s Cross Ishing- 
ton, and other districts are to be benefitted. Mr. Robert 
Stephenson is to be the engineer. 


Tue Onto Kipnarrers, on KIDNAPPED. The grand 
jury of Wood county, Virginia, bave indicted Messrs. 
Garner, Loraine, and ‘Thomas, now injprisoned in Par 
| kersburg jail, for aiding the escape of slaves frum tie 
commonwealth. Gen. ‘IT’. J. Jackson, prosecuting a 
torney being ill, and some of the counsel unprepared fur 
trial, the case is pusiponed until November Messis 
Vinton, Charles Brough, and Whittlesey, of Ohio, and 
Harrison, Stinger, and Spencer, of Virginia, appeared 
as counsel for the prisoners. 


} 


| Warsaw, Illinois, was under martial Jaw at last advi’ 
ces. <A gang of counterfeiters had been discovered, fou! 
arrests made, and the parties lodged in jail, which was 
guarded by seventy wen. Afler an examination they 
were required to go lv prison uutil court, or give bail in 
the sum of $12,000, which was not fortheommg. Dur 
ing the excifemeut consequent on these proceedings, 4 
stable was fired, but the guard was staunch. It is also 
stated that some of the wealthiest citizens of Warsaw ure 
inplicated; that a branch of the gang exists in Law 
renceburg, aud perhaps in Cincinnati, and another up 
the Wabash. The prisoners threaten awful disclosure:. 
(Nat. Int. 


| Zrxe, by being melted and poured into water, has bee! 
‘found to assume new properties; it becones soit and 
‘matieable, losing none of tts tenacity, but is capable v! 
being spun into the finest wire, pressed into any requil' 
form, or rolled into any required thinness. ‘This is ac 
cov. ry by Prof. Faraday, and will prove of very gre!’ 
; luportance. 
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